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Routes to tour in Germany Mi re C&rm 




The Harz 
and Heath Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the LGneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1,000- 
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year-oid town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curiy-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 


I ' 1. 



1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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DEPOSE A BRXX 


German troops to help UN 
peace keeping mooted 


• ; s • ... .,,, 

SliddcuischcZeliung i 


W ho wauls to amend Basic Law, the 
1949 Bonn constitution, to allow 
German troops to be sent on peace mis¬ 
sions outside Nato territory? And who 
is opposed to the idea? 

Oddly enough, the Social Democrats 
are keen to rewrite the constitution to 
enable West German Soldiers to he sec¬ 
onded to United Nations peacekeeping 
forces, 

Bonn government spokesman Hcr- 
hert Schmulling, representing the ruling 
Christian and Free Democrats, mar¬ 
shals trusted arguments against. 

Both Basic Law and the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty rule out the deployment of 
Bundeswehr units outside Nato terrilo- 

. ... .ii the Lliil- 

eir WfmTflTTIias called on the Feeler"! 
Republic in scud troops to man a peace¬ 
keeping force. 

Both arguments deserve closer scru¬ 
tiny. True enough, no-one at the UN in 
New York has formally approached the 
Federal Republic. 

Yet the head of the UN peacekeeping 
force, assistant secretary-general Ma- 
rack Goulding, has canvassed for Ger¬ 
man support in a manner that fulls little 
short of a formal application. 

"The Federal Republic.” he snid, "is a 
very important member of the United 
Nations and the Security Council, so it 
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would be both appropriate mid to he, 
welcomed if it were 1 to decide in favour, 
‘>1 placing units under UN command." 

Germany has fured very well so fur 
with its abstinence in world affairs. The 
Germans have flourished in GNP 
prmvth terms while their,allies have lost 
J irms und men in Till kinds of military in¬ 
tervention around the world. 

The war in lndo-China. for instance, 
cost France more than the sum total of 
Marshall aid it received. 


For decades the rest of the world was 
only too happy to sec the descendants 
of Gudcrian nnd Rommel slay in (heir 
own country or go no further afield than 
Nato ranges. That loo must not he for¬ 
gotten. 

But times change and people begin to 
wonder whether the Federal Republic is 
“smaller" (or can afford to make itself 
out to lie “smaller") than Norway, popu¬ 
lation four million, or Fiji, population 
XP0.U0U. who for years have sent troops 
out in serve with Unifil in Lebanon and 
keep an uneasy peace. 

The United Nations Inis set up seven 
peacekeeping forces over the years, nnd 
550 bluc-helincicd soldiers under UN 
command have died in action. 

In other words, keeping the peace has 
taken its toll, and without offering glory 
in return. 

Vet if we all set such great store by 
peace .is pnluiuuiis nf .ill line*, claim 

■ iM Hy» nw »i Ui ii i i ■n iwuiww wrw iwwnrw - 

serve under UN command as members 
of a United Nations peacekeeping for¬ 
ce? 

We ure regularly — and blandly — 
told that Basic Law rules out the option. 
Bui views may differ on this interpreta¬ 
tion, especially as it dates back to a 3 
November 1982 pnliiUal decision by 
the Federal Security Council. 

The Kohl government marshalled (lie 
constitutional urgumem that the Bun- 
deswchr could only be deployed in re¬ 
sponse to an attack on the Federal Re¬ 
public itself to ward off allied pressure 
for a German presence in the Persian 
Gulf. 

But does Article 24 of Basic Law really 
rule out German participation in a UN 
peace mission? What the article basically 
says is that the Federal government is enti¬ 
tled to join to a system of collective secur¬ 
ity to preserve the peace. 

O iriking instances of historic irony are 
Cj frequently apparent. Britain’s Prime 

supplied one, ' 

In a TV programme aimed mainly at 
women viewers, slic snid there would not 
be a United Slates nf Europe In her life¬ 
time; she hoped there would, never be 
one at all. 

In its plncc, she said, she supported the 
idea of an Hit rape tics putriv.s. or Europe 
of fatherlands, as advocated by General 
de Gaulle. ' . . 

The General, who at one ,slugc vetoed 
British membership of the Utjrnpeiul 
Community, will jiave turned in his grave 
at thus being cited in support of British 
independence of mind., 

Mrs Thatcher cun .bc sure, of the ap¬ 
proval of many of her fellow-countrymen 
in warning against Ion close jics between. 
Britain und a unjled.Europe. ■, 

All member-countries of the Euro- 



Calf-fattening scandal; buyers boycott veal 

Thousands of hormone-treated calves kept In appalling conditions are being 
destroyed as a public-health measure.See page 8. .. i»in I'u- -i 


Yel what, basically, is the United 
N:iI|i.iis oilier lll.ni llie utw;d >•! l •\-ivm 

orrwietnvjw'-rertrrlry along the tines of 
one for all and all for one? 

What, for dial mailer, docs Article S7 
a of Basic Law say? Other than for de¬ 
fence purposes, il says, the Bundeswehr 
may only be deployed in cases expressly 
permitted by Basic Law. 

This provision, according to the Man- 
goldt and Klein commentary on Basic 
Law, was aimed mainly at limiting the 
domestic deploy men i of the Bundeswehr. 

Besides, German foreign policy is 
said in principle to be subordinate to in¬ 
ternational law, which as defined by the 
United Nations and others is extremely 
generous in its interpretation of what 
constitutes self-defence. 

So the bid by SPD strategists Her¬ 
mann Schecr and Norbert Ganscl may 
be superfluous. Basic Law may not need 
any amendment to sanction the Second¬ 
ment of Bundeswehr units for service 
with UN peacekeeping forces. 


. Europe’s case, 
of cart 
before horse 

pctin' Community fed somewhat uneasy 
on bejng cxpcctcd.jp forgey yet 'more of 
their national sovereignty. 

Yet,nowhere is this .malaise more, 
widespread tlind in Britain, .\vl;ich qilll,. 
likes to recall the tlays yrhen it pridpd it¬ 
self on i) policy ,uf splendid isplat ion. ( , 

Wc need go : pq ■ further afield for in-.. 
.stances of this lack of enthusiasm about 
European integration. It is alSvq und w'sH 
inourbyncountry. 

In lhe European Community'the Fftti-! 
era! Rcpubjic. hap been relegated r on pqvi-.'! 
ronmental protection to the unsotisf&ctb- 


Whi.ii in dclrnildy needed in. Imwever. 
a /••'/iim ■!f del’.He in wlmlt Vv-.u. * ici • 
munx come to appreciate their interna¬ 
tional responsibilities 43 years after the 
war’s end. 

On this count there in a wider consen¬ 
sus between the political parties than 
Herr Schmiilling’s comments might at 
first glance seem to indicate. 

Christian Democratic Defence Minis¬ 
ter Rupert Scholz is. for instance, one nf 
a number of politicians who have given 
serious consideration to UN commit¬ 
ments. 

Few if anyone would deny that the 
Federal Republic is a powerful country 
form stnte of its size, and who can deny 
that power sires responsibility? 

Is the Federal Republic entitled to 
shoulder less responsibility than neutral 
Austria, which was nlso on the losing 
side in World War II and has since 
placed Austrian troops under UN com¬ 
mand? Power as such is nuL evil even 
.. Continued on page 2 -. 


ry role of a convoy vessel capable of 
higher speeds but condemned.tq keeping 
pac^witji"theslowest ship. ,' , , 

By no means all members of the Euro¬ 
pean Community are looking forward to 
1 V 93 , tfjc ,i*?nglc deadline for u singlo.ln- 
lernal markcf. 

.[The single' internal .jnijrkei will,;be 
- mainly |tp; the bcnelft. and. U/ the mosL 
substantial benefit, of large-scale Indus-, 
try. Whether It will,be ctptqlly let the hettr 
efi^jpf the individual can at best be said to 
be ujncqiftnln and li’mqot ppint. . • j 
£v$ri in infJustry (hero are, fnisgivihg$' 

• atuj they ctmnoi simply b^dhmhtH^L..; 

The crux of these mipglvihgs, which 
are shared in the ranksOf all political 
. parties, Ties, in thc= realisgiion that a g&r. 

nu Lnc.com pion market jvill. nlakc inp 
.. sense &s Icing os a comniop.ecojiotnlcpul- . 
; iqy isimpossible, ^ ; ( ,:7 ^-.j ,! 

Jrj oUiei; wo^dv.-jEprupe hps- vvra^igty 
Continued on page B 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Disengagement 
and detente 
in Asia 

A sis, a continent racked by war and 
crises, faces a lime of change. New 
yardsticks and also new rivalries arc 
emerging. 

Economic success and diplomatic ac¬ 
umen seem sure to play a more import¬ 
ant purl than sheer military might in 
shaping the destiny of the three biliiou 
Asians, or 60 percent of mankind. 

Japan and Chino, the latest powers 
promoted to the major league, appre¬ 
ciated this point far sooner than the old 
superpowers America and Russia. 

The economic ally-minded Chinese 
reduced the strength of their People’s 
Liberation Army by over one million 
men without blowing the disarmament 
trumpet ull that stridently. 

Japan, as an economic world power, 
spends only a little over one per cent of 
GNP on defence, which makes it stilt the 
rearguard of the leading iiuhistriuliscd 
countries. 

Disengagement and detente arc the 
keywords in Asia and the Pacific. 

Old enemies plan in bury the hatchet 
and seek new lies. Conflicts that impede 
development, from Korea to Imlo-Chi- 
nu and from the Kurile islands to Tai¬ 
wan. are becoming easier to settle or de¬ 
fuse. 

Yet parties to the conflicts still have 
plenty of ballast, accumulated over the 
decades, to jettison before they can ex¬ 
pect to make any real pi ogress. 

Nowhere do they need to do so more 
urgently than in Korea, where about 1.3 
million soldiers have faced each other 
across the 38th parallel since I953. 

A dozen detente moves have fuiled 
miserably, yet suddenly the idea of 
building u bridge between the estranged 
Korean cousins stands n better chance, 
with all the great powers involved head¬ 
ing in the same direction. 

The Chinese and Russians, former 
comrades-in-arms of North Korea, are 
now on almost friendly terms with 
South Korea, which is hosting this year's 
Olympics. 

After the Games the Americans, little 
though they may relish the idea, will 
have to take a closer look at North Ko¬ 
rea's demand fora peace treaty. 

In South Korea memories of the joint 
struggle against Kim II Sung's militant 
communism arc fading, so much so that 
some Koreans arc wondering whether 
Seoul still needs the US forces stationed 
in South Korea. 

Over much of Asia there are incon¬ 
trovertible signs of a new wave of anti- 
Americanism fuelled by nationalist sen¬ 
timent. 

A comment characteristic of this cur¬ 
rent or opinion is Philippine Foreign 
Minister Mnnglnpus’s call: “Destroy the 
lord and master image of the United 
Slates!" 

The Americans have undeniably 
failed to treat weaker countries as part¬ 
ners with equal rights, yet hy this same 
token security .systems would be badly 
shaken if the United States were lb vac¬ 
ate its Philippine bases in d hurry. 

The Americans hope that Japan,‘iu 
an economic superpower with growing 
claims to political status, will step into 
the breach. ’ 

But they know that Tokyo can do no 
more than assume a share of responsib¬ 


ility for the defence of South-East Asia 
and of shipping routes in the region. 

Even so, Japanese Defence Minister 
Knwara cautiously sounded out jhc pro¬ 
spects or closer military cooperation on 
a lour of South-East Asia this summer. 

Contrary to expectations his findings 
were more encouraging. Traditional an¬ 
ti-Japanese sentiment is evidently on 
the decline. 

The Japanese would nevertheless do 
their own interests and those of an un¬ 
ruly region the best service by exercis¬ 
ing military restraint and limiting their 
contribution toward .stability to irnining 
facilities and to massive economic aid. 

One reason why Tokyo would do well 
to heed this advice is that while Japan is 
preparing to lake on new tasks in South- 
East Asia and its lies with China range 
from satisfactory to good, its relations 
with the Soviet Union remain unclarifi¬ 
ed. 

Both sides feel a strong need to re¬ 
view relations, Tokyo would like to 
sign a pence treaty with Moscow at 
long Inst, while the Soviet Union rea¬ 
lises it stands to gain easier access to 
the forthcoming Pacific Age with Japa¬ 
nese support. 

The Russians arc thinking first and 
foremost in terms of gaining admission 
to the Asian Development Hank and of 
exploitation the natural resources of Si¬ 
beria. 

Mr Gorbachov could enlist Japanese 
support on both counts, but lie must 
first summon the courage to make con¬ 
cessions to Tokyo on the tricky Kurile 
islnnds issue. 

The new cm of eh tinge that lies ahead 
for Asia will naturally be determined 
mainly by developments in and amuiul 
China. 

Asia’s largest power to gain promo¬ 
tion continues to aim at re-establishing 
uoiiii.il (icn 'Mill the No'let Union ami is 
nursing its close ties with the United 
Slates, but it has other, important aims 
in mind. 

Peking is paying increasing attention 
to the four little dragons: Hong Kong, 
Taiwan. South Korea and Singapore. 

These four have an uncommon ad¬ 
vantage in connection with the moder¬ 
nisation of backward China. While they 
are no longer developing countries they 
arc still sonic distance away from the 
advanced technology of the industria¬ 
lised West and Japan, 

Hong Kong's economic tics with Chi¬ 
na are growing by leaps and bounds. 
Trade with South Korea and Taiwan is 
increasing too. 

It remains to be seen whether econ¬ 
omic rapprochement will influence poli¬ 
tical systems. 

At all events, Peking has appealed, 
with increasing success, to all suitable 
neighbours to make (heir contribution 
toward developing the enormous Chi¬ 
nese market. 

China's attraction! Is evidently irresis- 
Siegfried Kubitik 

(Holder Stadt-AiMcigcr. 

Cologne. 15 August | VHH) 

Continued from page 1 

though the Germans may have put it to 
evil use in recent history.. 

"The problem with power.” Rohert 
F. Kennedy wrote, "is to subordinate it 
to responsibility and to prevent it from' 
falling foul or u n Scrupulousness and 
se l Uaggra nd iscmciit 

Those who, like many Germans, see 
pence ns the highest dictate can hardly 
be keener on anything other than en¬ 
trusting a small part of their power 
with responsibility Tor keeping the 
peace. : Josef Joffe 

(MitMuui'chr Ztllujig. Munich, 17 AtiauM IWKj 


Saddam Hussein emerges from 
Gulf War as a regional giant 


S addam Hussein, the Iraqi head of 
.stale, has been hailed not only by 
his Tel low-Iraq is but by people in neigh¬ 
bouring Arab states as a national hero. 

Like Nasser in his day, Saddam Hus¬ 
sein is seen hy some as a latter-day Snl- 
adin. This quietly overlooks an inconve¬ 
nient historical fact. 

The Egyptian ruler Salah al Din al Aj- 
juhi, who defeated (tie Crusnders at the 
battle of I lutliit near Lake Tiberias in 
I I 87, happens lit have been si Kurd. 

Hut he did come from Tikrit on the 
Tigris, which is Snddnm Hussein’s home 
town. 

The Iraqi ruler has indeed emerged 
from the Gulf Wnr strengthened to a de¬ 
gree that would have seemed impossible 
only a year ago. 

Even the Israelis and their efficient 
secret service were taken by surprise, ns 
was evident from the worried comments 
made by a number of Israeli newspapers 
anil politicians. 

Israel, like other countries, had ex¬ 
pected Islamic neighbours Iran and Iraq 
to be preoccupied with each other for n 
while yet. 

Iran having yielded amounted to an 
admission dial Saddam Hussein could 
uni be overthrown or the Huutli Parly be 
ousted Irom power in Baghdad. 

After an nfkiciai peace settlement 
Iraq might, or so many Israelis arc 
alrnid. revert from a position of re¬ 
newed strength in its aims and interests 
in Palestine and Lebanon. 

It would also he doing so at a time 
"lien King IIunmiii had changed the sit¬ 
uation by renouncing to the Palestinians 
his claim to sovereignty over the West 
Bank. 

So statements by Premier Shamir of 
Israel to the effect that the situation in 
the occupied territories has not been 
changed by the king's latest move can 
only be described as deliberate optim¬ 
ism. 

Once war damage has been rectified 
oil-rich Iraq, which boasted a flourish¬ 
ing economy when the Gulf War began 
and even in its early days, w ill emerge as 
a lending power in the eastern Arab 
world, not least in view of its -victory" 
over Iran. 

This forecast holds good despite the 
heavy losses in manpower and industri¬ 
al capacity Iraq has suffered in the Gulf 
War. • 

The heavy burden of debts, especially 
debts owed to Western countries such 
as France and to fellow-Arabs, will also 
pose problems for some lime yet. 

But analysts do foresee an apis Jhiat^ 
might extend fronl Baghdad via Riyadh 1 ' 
und Amman to Cairo, in oilier words, an 
alliance of Iraq, with its renewed 
strength, Saudi Arabia, influential as fev¬ 
er, Jordan and an Egypt honourably 
readmitted to the Arab ranks. 

Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Egypt have 
lent Iraq all the support they could for 
the past eight years — financial, political 
and moral. 

Iraq was back on friendly tcrijis with 
Jordan in the curly I y80s, previous ten¬ 
sion having dated'buck to, 1958 when 
revolutionary officers led by General 
Qosim ousted and killed Hussein's cou¬ 
sin, Faisal II of Iraq.' 

They in turn were ousted in 1963 by a 1 
Baulk Party government, also revolu¬ 
tionary, which pursued'similarly ixnti- 
monarchlst policies. : 

But Iraq’s clash with the Islamic revo- 


lulion to the cast mid within its own bor¬ 
ders forced Bualh leader Saddam Hus¬ 
sein to form new alliances. 

Relations with rich Saudi Arabia im¬ 
proved at this stage, Snddnm Hussein 
iiuving demonstrated a degree of mod¬ 
eration toward Riyadh before the Gulf 
War began. 

Little though the revolutionary na- 
lionnlisl regime of the Baatli Party in 
Baghdad aiui the puritan rule of the 
Saudi family in Riyadh muy have in 
common, the Gulf War broke the lee be¬ 
tween them once and for all. 

In recent years Saudi Arabia lias 
backed Iraq so staunchly dial it lias in¬ 
creasingly assumed the status ni "arch¬ 
enemy,’' second only to Iraq itself. 

Saudi Arubiii now seems, alongside 
the Soviet Union, to have brought pow¬ 
erful pressure to bear on Baghdad to 
forgo its demand for direct talks before 
declaring a ceasefire. 

Much the same etui be said of rel¬ 
ations between Iraq and Egypt. When 
the Gull War began. President Sadat 
was still alive. In Iraq lie was seen as the 
"Lump David traitor" und relations be¬ 
tween Baghdad and Cairo were stone 
cold. 

After Sadat's assassination mi «• »V 
tuber 1981 his successor, Mosul Muh.i- 
ruk, succeeded in gradually reintegrat¬ 
ing Lgjpt m the coimmiiiit) ot Amu 
nations. 

Relations with Iraq soon grew more 
than friendly. Cairo supplied arms and 
was said at times to have sent the Iraqis 
pilots. There has heen a steady stream 
of Egyptian friendship delegations to 
Baghdad. 

Once peace terms have been agreed 
Israel could well come under massive 
pressure from these four Arab slates to 
negotiate on a settlement of the Palesti¬ 
nian conflict. 

Iraq, seasoned in battle, might play the 
leading role, backed by Saudi Arabia. 

Its strength renewed, Iraq might also 
revert to its revolutionary ideology and 
steer a course in opposition fqJ$^con‘ 
servativc states that have lent it such 
staunch support. • 

Neighbouring Syria, Iraq's ideologi¬ 
cal rival, will also need to beware of 
Baghdad with its strength renewed. 

Syria sided with Iran in the Gulf War. 
Its economy is in a 1 poor state, whereas 
Jrtuji’s stands to flourish if peace rea^jy 
comes. Ernst Giinler Lefch 

(Frankfurter Allpcmclric Zeilunj 
ftir Dcuuchlonil, 16 August IW*) 
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Is Bangemann all on his own? FDP chairman Martin Bangemann (right) with former chairman Hans-Dletrlch 
Genscher. (I'lHiliiiWtilfjKinis Welter) 


Schwact/.cr was no more than Genseti¬ 
er's puppet. 

If elected, therefore, Adam-Sehwael- 
zer must break uwuy from the Foreign 
Office und hence from the influence of 
her current superior there. Genscher. 

As opposed to Lambsdorff, who can 
point towards plenty of experience as u 
Minister in Honti and has rejected any 
desire to re-enter the Cabinet, Adiim- 
Sehwacizer seems to Teel that tlie leader 
of the FDP should also be a Cabinet 
member. 

She has said this so often that it has 
now become a virtual commitment. 

The dceision-iiuikiiig bodies in the 
FDP, however, have reiterated that the 
puny will be retaining ihe foreign poli¬ 
cy, economies, justice ami education 
portfolios Tor the ies| of ihe current 
legislative term. The names of the Min¬ 
istries were listed, but not of die Minis- 


■ HOME AFFAIRS 

A difficult interregnum: rumblings in 
FDP ranks over the leadership 


Bonn Economics Minister Marlin 
Bnngemimn is going to Brussels to be¬ 
come ii mvinhcr of the European Com¬ 
mission. lie will lie giving up Ills posi¬ 
tion as chairman of the Free Dcinu- 
cruls. In October n new chairman will 
he elected. But the chnngcovcr is caus¬ 
ing difficulties within the purly and 
nmny members arc unhappy with die 
way Buiigeniaun has gone almtil tilings. 
Chius Gcmiricli looks al (lie party's 
wrangling far the Frankfurter Mlge- 
meine Zeltuiig. 

I 'WqOLMion of who is to sdccFCT" 
Martin Bangemann as chairman of 
the FDP will not be decided before the 
party congress in Wiesbaden in October. 
This leaves the parly in a stale ot limbo. 

Until then, the experts in the FDP's 
parliamentary party in the Bundestag 
will continue to call the tune during 
coalition discussions on reform plans. 

In the meantime, the parly lacks a 
guiding hand, although it is not clear 
whether a party with such an individual¬ 
ist leaning even wants one. ' 

There is still a party chairman but 
many have almost forgotten his name. 

Ever since Bangemann made it clear 
that he was gradually turning his back 
on his role as Economics Minister in 
‘‘Bonn, ,ap intention which was under¬ 
lined hy hi's absence from decisive bud¬ 
get talks in early summer, others have 
Maned to turn their back on him. 

When he announced in May that he 
intended taking a Job os European 
Community Commissioner in Brussels, 
he ^insisted that he would not be handing 

due. 1 

further term. 

I le said that there was no need for nn 
extraordinary parly conference and that 
he would enrry on until the end of the 
term. But the party now facts thin it is nil 
working out too casually. 

Most people expect Bangemann to 
■step down as Economics Minister in 
November, His term us n Commissioner 
Marts in the New Year. 

lie could remain Minister until the 
und of the year. Whatever he decides he 
will be performing in the Cabinet longer 
than he will .be iparly chairman. The 
transition period drags bn. 

Bangemann has not hidden his disap¬ 
pointment about some of his senior col¬ 
leagues. This has, in tufa, earned him 
rejection.' ■ . 


lie has reason to be disappointed; he 
wanted to present the FDP us the "bet¬ 
ter partner" in the coalition and fell that 
his readiness to compromise was being 
unjustly criticised. 

Critics say he often made commit¬ 
ment’. without cheeking first il lie had 
party backing. They say he often acted 
as if he was more powerful than he was. 
He has pursue'.! what lie believes is a 
course which makes sense, hut others 
have not always agreed with his idea of 
what this implies. 

So there is i rift between Baiieemann 

wJ»piwy—fcl»nfali>l*TWlHMii»nta»y-parry' ■■ 

took offence nt his absence from the 
budget talks: Bangemann took offence 
at this response. 

He is convinced that he has shown 
both the party and the parliamentary 
group which way to go; as they don't 
want to follow his course he feels ihat 
the party has to go its own way. 

During his meeting with President 
Mitterrand in June Chancellor Kohl 
signed an agreement which meant that 
Frenchman Jacques Delors remain 
Commission President for between two 
to four years and that Bangemann, who 
would then be a Commissioner, should 
be considered for the job. 

Count Otto Lambsdorff and Frau 
Irmgnrd Adam-Schwaetzer arc the two 
candidates to succeed Bangemann as 
chairman. 

Lambsdorff hopes to get the backing 
of the delegates >vho have known him 
for many years. He has his rhetorical 
skills on his side. 

During party conferences he speaks 



. .Lambsdorff views himself ns repre¬ 
sentative of the pnrjy ns a whole. His 
position on .legal issues is often the same 
as party colleagues Gerhart Baum and 
Burkhard Hirsch, although Lambsdorff 
feels that his stance is more effective,. 

He docs not regard his involvement in 
the party fund-raising affair ns a serious 
obstacle, particularly since the party’s ex¬ 
ecutive .bodies assured him that, exonerat¬ 
ed from the charge of bribery, he is.again 
eligible for any leading position.: . 

. Lambsdorffs problems are rooted in 
the party’s ambivalence,' On the one 
hand, the FDP wants to be led — and is 1 
particularly aware, of Ihe need for lead¬ 
ership in the current vacuum. Oh the 
other hand, it dislikes too mufeh guid¬ 
ance. .. • 


Lambsdorff litis the re pula t inn or be¬ 
ing almost millionlarum; this could 
worsen his chances of being elected 
chairman. 

If lie asks the FDP in October wheth¬ 
er il "ants to be toil — and he is con¬ 
vinced that Frau ALlam-Schwactzcr 
cannot fulfil such a task — he must be 
ready for an "emotional no” from dele¬ 
gates wlm would probably answer the 
same question with a "ruiional yes." The 
mood of the moment will probably de¬ 
cide which response lips the scales at 
the ci'iifcrenee 

>■—Adam-Schwaetzer i.s counting cirt tlic 
support of delegates who like the idea of 
being the first German parly to pill a 
woman at its helm. Furthermore, her 
election would mean giving executive 
power to a representative of a different 
generation to that to which both 
Genscher and Lambsdorff belong. 

Frau Adam-Schwaetzer showed 
weaknesses by shying away from be¬ 
coming leading candidate for the 
Dusseldorf state assembly. 

The fact that she stepped down from 
the post of FDP general secretary, on 
the other hand, indicated her endeavour 



to become more independent from the 
dominant influence of former party 
chairman Genscher. 

Now, however, she again stands iii 
Gcnschcr’s shadow as Minister of Slate 

. AUtftJrwtfw'.'.PPicc.. 

1 This explains why she is particularly 
keen on remaining on good terms with 
Genscher, but of promoting her own im¬ 
age on the merit of her own abilities. 

■ She cimld get entangled in a contrad¬ 
iction here. 

As Jong ns she retains the post in the 
Foreign Office and is unable to find any 
other post in the Cabinet il will be diffi¬ 
cult to detnch herself From Gen.seller's 
influence. 

At the moment she may still benefit 
from the fact that she has such a power¬ 
ful politician on her side; delegates who 
would normally given Genscher their 
vole may opt for Adam-Schwaetzer 
rather than Lambsdorff. •• • 

, However, the trauma of dependence 
would become even marc pronounced if 
people started suspecting that Adam-. 


lets. 

There has never been any duuhi that 
Genscher is to remain Foreign Minister, 
nml that the Justice Minister should lie 
an I DF politician from Bavaria. 

The incumbent Justice Minister. 

1 hm.s Engelhard, conics from Bavaria, 
as does presidium member. Josef Brun¬ 
ner. 

The North Kliinc-Wc.Mpliulian Jiugcn 
Molleinann would prefer to be Ministei 
ot the Interior lather than Education 
Minister, although il the I 1>F retains 
the Education porttolio M bile maim will 
probably retain ibis post. 

Ihe Svtmumbtiriiei Aim. j powcilui 
I action in the FDP's parLianiciitaiy pal¬ 
ly in the Huiulcslag. would light against 
any attempt to oust Mullein.mn I ruin die 
L'nhmci in liisuurot Adnm-Sehwjicucr 
1 his leases the I eonomio pm llolm. 

Lumlisdorlt lias announced lli.it he 
will recommend ihe parts\ current gen- 
el.it v_elel.ll>, Helmut l Liu- -li'.iltli. t u 
the job of future Economies Minister 
Adani-Schwaeizer for her part luis said 
that Hauvsmann remains "the tust 
choice" — a statement which leases 
open other possibilities. 

She refrained from hinting at any 
ktnd.of firm commitment. 

The FDP's national executive to he 
elected at the October parly congress will 
make the final decision on the which for¬ 
mation and which Ministers will line up 
for the general election campaign. 

Adam-Schwaetzer apparently wants to 
keep the question of who is to succeed 
Bangemann as Economics Minister open 
as long as possible — just in case. 

Genscher has already made it clear 
that, if elected party chairwoman, 
Adam-Schwaetzer would not be able to 
remain Minister of Stale in the Foreign 
Office he heads. 

He regards such a construction as le¬ 
gally and politically impossible. 

Yet another contradiction: Adnm- 
Schwaetzcr is just ns keen on moving 
away from Genseber's influence as 
Qen^c^cr.is on retaining his ability to 
pull thfe strings 6f party power. 

She has to'siidk to her own guiding 
principle of refusing to talk about the al-; 
location of Cabinet posts before the fi¬ 
nal decision has been taken, but has set 
tlic fDP general, secretary Huussmnnn 
' And J part of the Baden-Wurttemberg 
section of the FDP against herself by 
(piking.aboiirihoj possibility of,becom¬ 
ing ! Economics Minister instead of 
Haupsipann. j 

, Questions .concerning ministerial' 
Skillkacq also being raised. j 

j Litmbsdorff Itjus called for n clarifica¬ 
tion of,the silualiph us suon as possible. • 
, Chancellor Kohl looks on to sec who 
getsjwhat in tlife coalition's junior part- 

ner ‘! Claus Getwrlch 

’ . (Frankfurter An^mciiiL'Zciuing. 

filrpeulkchlnnil. H August 1988)' 
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■ EUROPE 


Now the jockeying begins for portfolios 
in the new Brussels Commission 


Euro-MP’s pay: 
some more 
and some less 


J ostling for portfolios in the next Hu* 
ropcan Commission is already in full 
swing. 

The decision on the allocation of 
posts is due on 5 January, 1989, and 
most observers expect a night of the 
long knives. 

The meeting will be chnired by the 
president of the Eurnpcnn Commission, 
Jacques Dolors, whose presidential 
term was extended by two years (until 
the end of 1990) during the June sum¬ 
mit meeting of the European Council in 
Htiitovcr. 

Apart from Dolors there are IA other 
Commission members. 

Dolors, n former Economics uml I'in- 
ance Minister, is known to he keen on 
rclnining responsibility for the Com¬ 
munity's monetary policy. 

There tire plenty of contenders for 
the other portfolios. 

According to the Treaty of Rome the 
European Commission has sole respon¬ 
sibility for the al lu cal ion of portfolios — 
without the influence of respective gov¬ 
ernments, which appoint Commission 
members "by agreement" but are not al¬ 
lowed to lay down stipulations or issue 
directives for the performance of their 
duties. 

What is more, the Commissioners are 
also not allowed to heed such directives. 
Nevertheless, ii is obvious tliut the gov¬ 
ernments of Community member stales 
have a considerable say in the course of 



action taken by individual Commission 
members. 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl would 
reputedly like to see the still incumbent 
liconoinic.s Minister uml FDP chairmun 
Martin Rangcmann take over the Euro¬ 
pean Community Internal Murkct with 
Tax Policy portfolio. 

Huiigcmann would then sit in a key 
position with respect to the 1992 intcr- 
nnl-murkcl-for-liuropc project. 

The former successful Euro-MP and 
less fortunate Economics Minister 
Bnngemunn, however, is reputed to 
have said that concentrated desk work 
with lots of files, facts and figures is not 
among his most favourite pastimes. 

His sights arc said to lie set on the 
portfolio “External Relations and Com¬ 
munity Trade Policy”, which confers the 
status of a "Comiminily Foreign Minis¬ 
ter”. 

The current office-bearer, the former 
Belgian Finance Minister Willy de 
Clcreq, has to step down because of 
domestic policy pressures in Belgium, 
lie will probably he replaced as Com¬ 
munity Commissioner by the f lemish 
socialist Karel van Mien. 

However. Dutchman Frans Andriess- 


en is also known to be keen on the ex¬ 
ternal relations portfolio. As u former 
Dutch Finance Minister he also has 
many points in his favour. 

Apart from Dolors, Adriexsen ranks 
tis the “strong man” of the current Euro¬ 
pean Commission, whose four-year 
term runs out nt the end of the year. 

Many Eurocrats in Brussels would 
have liked to have seen an extension of 
the term of office of the British Com¬ 
missioner responsible for internal mar¬ 
ket policy, l.ord Francis Arthur Cock- 
field, up until the completion of the 
planned internal murkct in 1992/1993. 

The Tact that the still very nimble- 
minded 71-ycnr-nld lord was recalled 
by the British Prime Minister is inter¬ 
preted as an indication or the fact that 
l.ord CockficU! had become “too Euro¬ 
pean” in his insistence for concrete 
steps forward in Europe and criticised 
the behaviour of the British government 
ion often ami too clearly. 

The vehement eritcism recently le¬ 
velled against Commission president 
Dolors by Margaret TIulcher because 
lie emphasised the need for at least 
some kind of Community government 
during I lie 1990s. logether with tile "Ir¬ 
on Lady’s" clear rejection of the goal of 
a political union, came as a surprise to 
the other Coimiuiniiy governments. 

Many Community experts now sus¬ 
pect that the appointment of her "pro¬ 
tege” and "confidant". 49-year-old Le¬ 
on Hriltnn. ns Community Commission¬ 
er instead oi l.ord Cueklield means that 
"Maggie" wants someone to act us a 
"brake block" in Brussels. 

The fact that London has also re¬ 
called Britain’s second Commissioner. 
Labour politician Stanley Clinton Da¬ 
vis, who established a good reputation 
as Transport and Environment Com¬ 
missioner, also came as a surprise. 

It is still not clear which portfolio 
London and Leon Brittan himself actu¬ 
ally wants. 

Brittan. who resigned as head of the 
Department of Trade and Industry in 
January ly86 after assuming the politi¬ 
cal responsibility for the Westland af¬ 
fair, ranks as one of the pioneer and 
convinced pro-Europeans in the con¬ 
servative camp. 

This explains why many British Eu¬ 
rocrats in Brussels find it difficult to be¬ 
lieve that he is supposed to exert n re¬ 
tardant influence in the Belgian capital. 

The Greeks, who chair the Commun¬ 
ity during the second half of 1988, have 
come up with a positive surprise — 
sonic people say ".sensation”. 

By nominating the 43-ycar-old socialist 
politician Vasso Papnndreou (not related 
to the Prime Minister of the same name 
hut a long-standing member of the govern¬ 
ment and co-founder of the 'Pasok Party) 
Athens will be sending n first-class econ¬ 
omics expert to Brussels. • 

At present* she is deputy Minister for 
Industry, Rcscurch and Technology. 

Greece demands a major portfolio and 
the post of a vice-president ((he European 
Commission has six vice-presidents). 

The Commission vice-presidents 
earn roughly DM26,000 a month (net 
earnings) — a handsome salary. 

An “ordinary" Community Commis- 
sioncr.reccives DM2,500 less, whereas 
the president of the Commission pock¬ 
ets DM28,SOO. ’’ Hails-Peter Oit 
(Bremer Nni'Iirlchlcn, 11 August 1UKK) 


T he path towards greater coopera¬ 
tion in Europe is initially a costly 
affair. Ask Bonn Finance Minister Ger¬ 
hard Stoilcnberg. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl, however, 
has repeatedly emphasised, and Ger¬ 
man industry keeps on hoping, that in 
the end the Community's internal mar¬ 
ket will pay off for the Germans. 

Europe is certainly already paying 
off for the 81 German members of the 
European Parliament. And not just for 
the German members. 

The Euro-MPs from the other mem¬ 
ber states also reap the benefits of the 
high salaries paid in Brussels, despite 
the disparity in income levels for parli¬ 
ament nrinns in the more prosperous 
European countries and their poorer 
cousins elsewhere. 

The demand forwarded by Euro-So- 
cinlist Horst Scefcld, however, for 
"equal pay for equal work” hardly 
stands a chance of being accepted. No- 
one wants harmonisation down to an 
income mean. 

Furthermore. British Euro-MPs dare 
not risk bringing home more pay than 
their purliumcnuii y colleagues in 
London. 

It is difficult to find out exactly how 
much a member of the European parl¬ 
iament earns. 

Although it is not an item ot classifi¬ 
ed information the level of remunera¬ 
tion is dealt with very confidentially. 

Accoidmg t*> ilu-ollicial legulutions. 
the 5 IK Euro-MPs receive the same ba¬ 
sic monthly salary as their parliamen¬ 
tary colleagues hack home. 

This basic salary is paid for in the 
currencies of the respective countries 
by the budgets of the national parlia¬ 
ments. The Greeks, therefore, receive 
drachmas and the Dutch guilders. 

All other costs, expenses or allow¬ 
ances are financed by the budget of the 
European Parliament and are paid out 
in the artificial European currency. 
Ecu (at present: 1 Ecu = DM2.086). 

These payments arc the same for all 
Euro-MPs regardless of whether their 
place of abode is Strasbourg, an Ae¬ 
gean island, Ireland or Sicily, 

Every month the Euro-parliamentar¬ 
ians receive: roughly DM7,000 for se¬ 
cretarial costs; a lump sum expenses al¬ 
lowance of DM4,300 (rent, telephone 
and constituency visiting costs); an al¬ 
lowance of about DM300 for overnight 
accommodation and food costs (for ev¬ 
ery-day on.whjch there, is. a plcnaty*. 
parliamentary group or committee ses¬ 
sion). 

Allowances and expenses nre tax- 
free. As in most member countries, the 
Euro-MPs travel free of chargo on pub¬ 
lic transport. 

There are, however, tremendous difc 
Terences in the basic salary levels. 

The 81 Italian Euro-MPs,.for exam¬ 
ple, top the salary charts with n month¬ 
ly. income of DM12,128, many times 
higher than the monthly earnings of the 
tniicndcrs from Portugal (DM 1,616). 

•• French Euro-MPs take second place._ 
(DM 10,2i 3) and the German member® 
of the European Parliament earn, a bar 
sic salary of . about ‘ DM8,^60 :(thtyF 
place in the salary-ranking);. :• ■ . 

The differences are extreme, but dir, 
ficultio quantify exactly due to the v>r- 
: Continued on page 11 1 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

Peace institute reveals the price of 
Gulf War — in lives and dollars 


I n eight years of relentless bloodshed 
the Gulf War has cost 1.5 million 
lives and an estimated $27bn in arms 
sold to Iran and Iraq alone, says the 
Stockholm International Peace Re¬ 
search Institute (Sipri). 

This figure docs not include the cost 
nf enormous quantities of small arms, 
ammunition ntul parts bought by the 
two belligerents, 

Over this period their military ex¬ 
penditure is estimated by Sipri to have 
totalled between SI 68.5 bn and 
$203.6liii. 

Iran is said to have spent between 
$9hn and $ 1 tlhn a year, or five to six per 
cent of UNP. mid Iraq between $11 bn 
and S13bn. or 25 to 30 per cent of GNP. 

These figures were announced when 
the 1988 Sipri yearbook was published. 

According to the material compiled 
by the Stockhoiin institute, which prob¬ 
ably has the best data bank there is on 
the international arms trade. Iraq Ims 
bought about $24bn worth of military 
hardware in the past eight years, with 
the Soviet Union (Si l.5bn) and France 
($6.Khn) as its main suppliers. 

The Khomeini regime is said by Sipri 
research scientists to have set greater 
store by "labour-intensive war technol¬ 
ogy.” It bought arms worth about $3hn, 
mainly from Chinn, which supplied 53 
percent, followed by North Korea, with 
seven per cent. 

China supplied hothhclligcrents with 
• 'Ircraft (Mie 1 11 ••"•! -l l*» , 4 .ilikesh 
\msmmfSns and missiles. 

Other countries that for political rea¬ 



sons preferred to do no business with 
the belligerents supplied other coun¬ 
tries in the crisis region, especially Sau¬ 
di Arabia and the Gulf emirates, which 
spent an aggregate $20bn on streng¬ 
thening their armed forces between 
1980 and 1988. 

Their foremost suppliers, Sipri says, 
were the United States, which exported 
arms worth $9.2hn, France, $6.1 bn, 
Britain. $2.3bn,niHl the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, $900m. 

internaiionui arms trade studies have 
I radii io nail y been a Sipri research spe¬ 
ciality. 

Since Wnlthcr Stiiizle, head of plann¬ 
ing at the Bonn Defence Ministry from 
1976 to 1982, look over as head of Si¬ 
pri just over two years ago there has 
been clear evidence of efforts to play a 
more serious role in the international 
expert debate on arms control, disarma¬ 
ment and inter national security. 

Under Herr Stiiizle x British predeces¬ 
sor, Biaekaby, Sipri at limes limited itself 
to criticising the mechanism of the arms 
race along largely unpolitical lines ns a 
threat to international security and to sett¬ 
ing great store by the "peace movement.” 


Sipri has surmounted what often used 



West. 


Marshal Akhromcyev. chief of the So¬ 
viet general staff, has for instnnee been in¬ 
vited to deliver the second Olof Palme 
Mcmorinl Lecture nt the cud of Septem¬ 
ber. 

This change of direction is also reflect¬ 
ed in new research projects, one of which 
deals with whether international security 
might be conceivable without nuclear wea¬ 
pons. ■ 

Tltat is a question Sipri would, in the 
past, have been most unlikely to ask in this 
manner. 

Another project, beaded by Li-Gcn. 
Witclilcr, latterly head or the Bundes- 
welir’s Army Office, is dealing with the 
stability of cniivcntiomil forces in Europe 
and looking into possibilities of “non-pro- 
voentive” defence. 

In u further project the liy pot helical 
question asked is what political, military 
and economic consequences a US with¬ 
drawal from Europe might have. 

The 1988 yearbook, which continues 
despite the many other publications to be 
Sipri's “flagship," similarly testifies to the 
reorientation. 

It is more clearly arranged, subdivided 
into four main sections: arms and technol¬ 
ogy. military expenditure and arms trade, 
developments iit arms control and special 
contributions. 

Its value to the user has been consider¬ 
ably enhanced by the way iu which infor¬ 
mation has been compiled and ex abutted. 

A keynote of the 1988 yearbook, which 
deals.mainly with dcvUupiuems m 1987, 
is the signing by America ami Russia of 
the INF Treaty on the scrapping of nicdi- 


G crmany has been at peace for 43 
years, the longest uninterrupted 
period since the Fronco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71. 


The news, involving a little mental 
arithmetic and a brief glance at the cal¬ 
endar. comes as a slight surprise but is 
no longer registered with any great emo¬ 
tion. 

Peace reigned from 28 January 1871, 
when Paris capitulated, to 1 August 
1914, when the First World War was 
declared. 

The Great War arguably did not 
"reach, qs greatest extent until three 
years later when, on 6 April 1917, the 
United States entered the war. 

Vet peace reigned for 43 years and 
Europe attained an unprecedented de¬ 
gree of industrial wealth and extent of 
colonial influence. 


European flags flew over colonial 

empties i)Ver-jmhtnh-..iLB. hn/t.p.arlinr hsifn..,- 


«»id or the inmnriiVrsnRW 


never set. 

This prc-World War I peace hud its 
fair share of sheet-lightning, of inner 
unrest to go with all its scientific ntul 
technological.creativity, of national am¬ 
bition and of Bismarck's amchemir ties 
ctmliiions, or nightmare fear of coali¬ 
tions. 


It has now been exceeded by the post- 
-World War |[ pence. Germany has yet to 
s ign n peace treaty and is divided into 
■two states. In neither of them do ||ie 
•Germans live at peace wlth^hcmsclvcs.' 

Yet since 8 May 1945 there has, been 
»»> war, with only nn occasional sho^be- 
,n 6 firctl from the emplacements thnt 
rim from end to end of. Germany and 
'ifiruugh the middle of Berlin. 

• The United States and the Soviet Un- 


43 years without hostilities 
— the best run since 1871 


ion, the foremost of the four wartime al¬ 
lies whose forces met in the heart of 
Germany, have not enjoyed the blessing 
of this lasting peace. 

The Americans fought to a standstill 
in Korea, then in Vietnam, while the 
Russians defended the pax sovietica in 
Germany, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
to the west and waged war in Afghanis¬ 
tan to the east.- 

France for that matter has fought 
wnrs in Vietnam and Algeria, while Bri¬ 
tain went to war over the Falklands, for 
instance. 

So this longest pence does not apply 
to all European countries. It is truer to 


not been the theatre of a war between 
the great powers, dynamite enough 
though there may have been. . 

' In return for the decline and fall of 
the German Reich this country has en¬ 
joyed a privileged position — or, again 
. more correctly, the Federal Republic of 
, Germany. !■ . 

i Due to favourable circumstances we 
Germans have attained a position that 
• represents A threat lu thq verjr survival 
1 of old ideas and cohc^pUf. ■, 1 

Forty-three yeurs age world ; power 
depended on a country's geopolitical di- 
mensions and political standing; today 
it is more a matter of economic power. 

Jnpun and the Federal Republic of 
•Germany, have-nots after the First 
World War and losers of the Second, 
have. emerged alongside the ..United 


States as world powers in this latterdny 
sense of the term. 

Future historians may decide thnt this 
was one of the main reasons for the long 
peace that has reigned in Europe. 

Sensitive souls may feel it is unfeeling 
to suggest that the Federal Republic of 
Germany's rise, to (economic) world 
power status would not have been pos¬ 
sible wrihoul the Cold War, which be¬ 
gan in 1947 and is now, over 40 years 
later, past history apart, that is, from re¬ 
sidual fortifications from end la end of 
Germany. 

Is wnr, and be it Cold War, the heart 
of the matter after all"? 

{Ehe*nL4>48*deutschemark currency re¬ 
form and its implementation in Berlin 
nearly triggered a hot war between East 
j nnd West, h took US resolution to rtviirt 
| a full-scale clash. 

| Were it not for this Amcricnn deter- 
I minniion the economic reform of Wcst- 
| ern Europe, from Marshall aid to the 
: European Community, would hot have 
j made headway. : : ' 1 ' 

| Western Europe would* ipsieml, have 
! felt itself ,ui be a more .appendage oT tfic 
i Eurasian'land-mass, and not just , gepg- 
! raphically. 

It would hnveslttyed where It'was and 
been.captured by others. This is a pblnt 
I people today fail sufficiently to. appreciate. 

| The Cold War. was not'invented by the 
| West; it .was a challenge the West ehoseto 
I lake up), it led to the establishment of iNa- 
1 to, which could not hnve survived without 


um- and short-range nuclear missiles, 
which rates a separate entry that in¬ 
cludes the full treaty text. 

Other contributions outline, in de¬ 
tail and in commentary, the course nf 
strategic arms negotiations nnd the 
various difficulties besetting future 
talks on n stable conventional balance 
in Europe. 

In the introduction Hen Stiit/.lc 
rates the INF Treaty a major political 
event but a fairly minor one in miiitnry 
terms. 

Mr Gorbachov, he writes, was able 
to rectify to great political effect and at 
low cost n “grave mistake” made by 
Brezhnev und Gromyko. 

They both misjudged the conse¬ 
quences of the Soviet striving for 
strategic parity with the United Slates 
and for nuclear superiority in Europe. 

Herr Stiitzle circumspectly wonders 
whether the new political climate of 
Fust-West relations will lend to further 
progress in disarmament. 

lie mentions the many difficulties 
that remain to he solved in the pro¬ 
posed negotiations on conventional 
forces. 

The Western alliance, he notes is 
“built rounil an ocean,” whereas the 
the Warsaw Pact is an alliance ot land 
powers, with the result that interests 
are partly at odds within the two pacts. 

As long as agreement has yet to he 
reached on a mandate foi conventional 
disarmament negotiations .i Start trea¬ 
ty xvill uni be signed and differences in 
interpretation ot the ABM Treat) seill 
persist. 

So despite the many hopeful signs it 
remains doubtful whether a new era ul 
disarmament talks has really dawned 
in which arms will be genuinely re¬ 
duced and uui mutely thinned out. 

(Krunkfii(lt:r All^cim-mc Zcnuni: 
tur Lhuivchl.imJ. IX Aliens? I«XS) 


the Federal Republic of Germany. Con¬ 
versely, the North Atlantic pact not on¬ 
ly provided protection from imperial in¬ 
roads; it also established the leeway 
within which ccunumic power and tech¬ 
nological creativity were able to conic 
into their own. 

When the coat-tail of history swished 
the Germans were quick to catch hold 
of it. with the result that today’s interna¬ 
tional economic system would be incon¬ 
ceivable without them. 

They are even in a position to bring it 
tumbling down by refusing to play ball. 
The resulting responsibility nt times, sur¬ 
passes their understanding and will power. 

As one of the world's three leading 
economic powers they must share re¬ 
sponsibility for the Western alliance, for 
European integration^ and, last but not 
least, for Germany. 

In historical and human terms 43 years 
^ -o£ p$ac& is a lldng period.. Yet we have 
' rightly been reminded nt regular intervals 
(hat pence cannot be considered safe and 
‘ sound ns long ns the division of Europe, 1 
j brought about und maintained by the use 
> of force, Continues. • . 

Patient, diplomatic-work aimed nt eli¬ 
minating this division and, into the bar¬ 
gain,, restoring national unity is one of 
the political regulatory tasks facing Gcr- 
- mans,who have come into their own in 
more ways than one. | 

This work is cpllcd for jn the North 
< Atlantic pact, in J the ; i^urqpean Com- 
1 niuniiy und in relations with the East, 
j . Political prder is u peacetime target 
' bui not one that cun necessarily be 
achieved without risk, ns the course of 
! 43.years'of pea£e in Europe has sit own. t 
Herbert Krc/np 
^ {Die Well. Bonn, .1(1 July LVM) 
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■ FINANCE 

Making money pay its way 
in overseas investments 


The path to a service-industry society 

Percentage of workers in: 


Production 

(farming, 

industry, 

construction) 





Services 

(Trade, banking, 
insurances, 
transport etc.} 
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Service industries are setting 
the pace, says report 


N ot .so long ago there wus a great out¬ 
cry a hail t Americans supposedly 
buying up German industry. 

American executives, supported hy the 
strong American dollar, were going round 
went with thick chequebooks and buying 
up whatever they could — plant, share¬ 
holdings and entire firms. 

This has now changed. America, once 
the greatest creditor nation, has become 
the biggest debtor nation in the world, 

The fact is that direct German invest¬ 
ment abroad I ms exceeded foreign invest¬ 
ment in Germany fur a long lime. The ex¬ 
port of capital has now exceeded till previ¬ 
ous levels. 

In the first half of this year alone, 70 bil¬ 
lion marks went overseas, i low much of a 
role docs affluence play? 

Incomes tire increasing but protits arc 
increasing more .sharply. And the cost of 
living has remained stable — ill the case of 
food, it hus even dropped. 

This price stability is partly the reason 
why, at the etui of the month, there is cash 
left over from pay packets. 

So it is not mu prising that Germans, al¬ 
ways keen savers, have piled up 2.400 bil¬ 
lion marks in emit savings. I his is quite 
apart from investment in .such things as 
property. 

It is estimated that Htl per cent of this 
cash is earning interest somewhere. Ihis 
means it is increasing by about 100 billion 
marks a year. 

Where does the money go? Compared 
with earning possibilities abroad, interest 
rates on German capital market ami yields 
on investment in Germany are not high. 
So, is it better to go abroad with the cash? 
Many people and firms think so. 

It is certainly a gross exaggeration to 
talk of a flight of capital stimulated for in¬ 
stance by the discussion over the planned 
withholding lax (under which, the practice 
or taxing interest on savings, ignored for 
years by convention, is to he enforced 
through a tax at source — for example, at 
banks). 

There arc. of course, alwuy.s people who 
wanting to invest abroad, away from the 
tax man. for shady reasons. 

Equally, it Is cerluin that many interna¬ 
tional investors who have had their money 
for years in Germany are now making a lot 
of money by selling — the mark is not like¬ 
ly to be revalued upwards, .so the chances 
of un easy killing in the foreseeable future 
no longer exist. 

German investors know that involve¬ 


ment abroad will pay off because of the 
rising dollar. 

IDW (Inslilui dcr Dcutschcn Wirt- 
M'haft) an economic institute whose views 
tire usually similar to employers organis¬ 
ations. says (lint investors would sooner 
invest in "foreign** capital goods than in lo¬ 
cal machinery or plant. 

'Che reverse of this is the German re¬ 
luct a nee to invest. Cash that moves abroad 
is no longer available for investment at 
home in. say, plant and machinery. 

In view of the liberalisation of financial 
markets, it is impossible to halt the exjmrt 
of capital. So investment at home must he 
made to ap|ienr more rewarding aiul the 
iilffcrcncc between German and foreign 
interest rales reduced. 

Blit there can be no question of halting 
the capital outflow in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. German financial institutions have 
adjusted to this trend and are urgently 
building up Itieir advisory services for 
shares (that earn a lot of commission) and 
investments. I Men small hanks boast about 
their runnd-tlie-clock contacts with inter¬ 
national money markets. 

All institutions, pailiculurly savings 
banks and ordinary batiks, which have a 
lot of catching up to do. have recognised 
that financial houses that do not offer their 
customers a comprehensive investment 
service will .soon he out ul the running. 

Josef Kotin 1 

(KhIiilt Sf.i«ll-.\iWi'l|!t r. 

Cologne. |li August IMS) 


Continued from page 1 

embarked on the superb and historically 
indispensable process of integration by 
putting the cart before the horse. 

The primacy of politics has been neg¬ 
lected for the sake of economics. 

It is doubtful whether this mistake, 
made at the outset of bids to foster Euro¬ 
pean cooperation, can now be rectified. 

Not infrequently and not inaccurately, 
so-called good Europeans accuse the 
common market and the officials that run 
it from Brussels of doing less to unify Eu¬ 
rope than to make it more uniform, to the 
detriment of the variety that makes Eu¬ 
rope what it is. 

There are only two ways of ending this 
unsatisfactory and dangerous state of af¬ 
fairs. and one of them is now probably no 
more than a tlieoretie.il possibility. 

Reversion to full nation-state independ¬ 
ence is ruled mil. Not even Great Britain 


S ervice industries nre Ihc most im¬ 
portant contributors to economic 
growth. 

In its monthly report the Bundesbank 
says that this sector is the only sector 
that is creating new jobs to any notice¬ 
able extent. 

The bank's investigations revcnl that 
serv ice industries have created 740.0H0 
extra jobs over the past foui years, while 
in agriculture and mamiIaeltiring iiulus- 
irics there has been a drop in the num¬ 
ber employed. 

There are 23.x million working poo- 

.. . .i ■' . . 

was able to lake up this option, as the EEC 
referendum showed some years ago. 

The other way of arguably ending the 
widespread dissatisfaction with Europe is 
the one Mrs Thatcher so fights shy of: sell¬ 
ing up a United States of Europe and a 
central government with limited but clear 
responsibilities, mainly for foreign policy, 
defence and the economy. 

In all other respects member-countries 
must retain and develop a maximum of se¬ 
parate identity under its own aegis, that 
being the only way to ensure that Europe 
remains European. 

If no attempt is made to approach this 
ideal in reality. Europe can be expected, 
despite its enormous economic potential, 
lo exhaust itself in national rivalry and for¬ 
feit the strength lo influence the shape of 
wider international affairs. 

Tiliucus 

iNurnlii-rgcr Nuchrichlun. tft August IVKK) 



pie in the l-cdertil Republic. Fourteen 
mill ion of these are employed in service 
industries, 10.4 million in munufuetur- 
ing and 1.3 million in agriculture nml 
forestry. 

The increase in the number of work¬ 
places at banks, insurance companies, 
in trade, in transport and in communic¬ 
ations technology has involved mainly 
women. aecMidiiig lo the bank’s re poll 

While in other sectors one in four 
jobs arc taken up hy women, in the ser¬ 
vice industries every second employee 
is a woman. 

In the bank’s view the service indus¬ 
tries comply more with women's re¬ 
quirements at work than does industry, 
for instance. 

There were 375,000 part-time jobs 
created between 1.980 and 1987, with 
362,000 of these created in service in¬ 
dustries. 

More jobs could have been created, 
according to the bank, but this was hin¬ 
dered by shop-closing hours, restrictive 
regulations governing insurance, rigid 
rules applied to the transppfftdfW^o/' 
goods hnd merchandise and the Federal 
Postal Service's monopoly on telephone 
communications. 

The service industries sector has 

Continued oh page 13 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, ■ • 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special, 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

1 This Is 8 reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready.' 
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Products, including 9,000 trade 
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■ THE TRADE UNIONS 

Chemical workers preparing to throw 
several cats among the pigeons 


The chcijiical workers' union, IG Che- 
mic, is likely to cause heated debate 
within the union movement at Us con¬ 
ference next month when its gcncrnl se¬ 
cretary, Hermann Rnppe, outlines a 
policy of cooperation with the employ¬ 
ers' Inst end of confrontation. Herr 


W hen Hermann Rappe, general se¬ 
cretary of IG Choiiiic, the German 
chemical workers' union, opens his un¬ 
ion's conference early next month, he 
will be aiming to demonstrate that it 
identifies itself with the industry in 
which i t s me m he is work. 

IG Chemic believes job security ami 
creating new jobs depend on develop¬ 
ment of the industry. So (his must he the 
target of trade union activity. 

The union has repeatedly shown that 
far-reaching social headway can he 
made in concert with the employers. 

The latest instance was ii wage agree¬ 
ment eliminating distinctions between 
wage- and salary-earners, which has 
long been an objective of the working- 
class movement. 

In pursuing this policy IG Cliernie, as 
opposed to the radical wing of the DOB. 
Germany's trade union confederation, 
has encouraged those who are opposed 
to trade-union policies based on class 
struggle slogans, which it believes are 
mil of place in the modern world. 

The most strikin'! instance ot the new 


Rnppe plans to say that European prob¬ 
lems can only be solved by cooperation 
between both sides of industry and not 
by confrontation. Germany would need 
to remain un attractive industrial loca¬ 
tion if jobs arc to remain safe. He plans 
lo say (lint although regulations nre iin- 


approach at the !G Chemic conference 
will he the main address, which for once 
will not be the usual statement of funda¬ 
mental political principles hy the gener¬ 
al secretary. 

it will be a speech by Professor 
Mark], president of the .Scientific Re¬ 
search Association (i)FG), on the fu¬ 
ture of the chemicals industry tmd the 
importance of scientific research and 
environmental protection. 

Herr Rnppe will make u short speech 
outlining the union's ideas on policy for 
the industry, with special emphasis on 
Europe. 

IG Chemic aims to stake its claim to 
hold competent views on European pol¬ 
icy and to demonstrate that union policy 
is geared to economic facts. 

It's leaders led they should express 
views and show signs of acting on these is¬ 
sues. Environmental problems are a tricky 
issue, especially for the chemicals indus¬ 
try. and special difficulties seem sure lo 
arise in harmonising social policy in the 
European Community. 

lierr Rappe plans to tell the confer- 


portnnl, the issue of the costs a com¬ 
pany can stand must be considered. And 
“the idea of Germuny as u research 
country which manufactures oversells lx 
not in our Interest/' Ernst GGnter Vet¬ 
ter reports for the Frankfurter Atlge- 
meine Zelltmg. 


cnce Hint European problems cun only 
be solved hy cooperation between both 
sides of industry and wifi defy solution 
on a basis of confrontation. 

IG Chemic feels Germany must re¬ 
main an attractive industrial location if 
job .security is to be maintained. 

So the union advocates abiding by ba¬ 
sic rules of environmental protection. 
The slate, as a conference resolution to 
be presented by the national executive 
puts it. hus a duty to establish a frame¬ 
work and support for entrepreneurial 
responsibility. 

At the same time the government wall 
be culled on to negotiate uniform and 
lo in pa ruble international safety and an¬ 
ti-trust regulations. 

I lerr Rappe says that no matter liow 
desirable regulations might be. consid¬ 
eration must always be given, especially 
hi the chemicals industry, to what fur¬ 
ther burdens companies can shoufiler. 

A crucial sentence in the executive's 
drafi resolution reads: “We must remain 
internationally competitive." 

Elsewhere ill the resolution the point 
i> made dial. “tUv idea ot Sjv.im.ui) as a 
r research country with manufacturing 
facilities mainly overseas is not in our 
interest." 

IG Chcmic's national executive secs 
"modern, fuiiirc-oricnluted policy for 
industry" as a matter of even heavier in¬ 
vestment, more intensive research and 
ensuring low-cost and environmentally 
acceptable energy supplies. 

Offers of social partnership, or coop¬ 
eration with the employers, are com¬ 
bined with demands for a greater say in 
management. 

The union wants u greater say in 
development and research planning. 
Cooperation between scientific re¬ 
search and the chemicals industry ur¬ 



gently needs to be complemented by 
“constructive cooperation with the 
trade unions." 


■■■" Eha union refers to-an "identity-of-in* 
tcrest on chemicals policy issues" irre¬ 
spective of "clashes of interest in other 
political sectors." :■ . ... 

Industrial and economic interests nre 
the employers' guiding criteria,: whereas 
the employees’ main concern is with a 
more humane mid environmentally ac¬ 
ceptable arrangement of working and 
living conditions. 

There are so many differences of 
viewpoint, the union feels, dial both 
sides of industry nUt.sl talk together oil 
the time and not start, only when facto¬ 
ries or entire sections of industry nre in 
jeopardy.* • ; . 1 

A policy of long-term safeguards for 
an industry would provide a trade union' 
with new fields of activity. , 

This testifies to'(he trade union's new 
view of its role. IG Chcmie feels this 



Cooperation instead of confronta¬ 
tion... Hermann Rappe. (I’Ikiui: Wcn-kt 


change of role will make it much more 
attractive to people employed in the 
chemicals industry. 

I l«lf of them, us I lerr Rappe says, arc 
already white-collar workers, ami their 
number will steadily increase. He says: 
“They are people who prefer a level¬ 
headed ami objective approach.'' 

He feels they can raise un more than a 
wan smile when faced by firebrand agi¬ 
tators. That is why lie plans to east IG 
Chemic in the role ot a modern trade 
union no lunger class sLniggic-oiiemul- 
ed. He aims lo make the union more al¬ 
ii active. especially for ihc growing num¬ 
bers of salaried sialf. 

There can be no ruling out the pus- 
sibility that this dcinonstralixe piockiin- 
ution of trade union police based on 
cooperation! with the employers will 
trigger healed debate m ilie IM 1 H 

lit11 J lcinmiiii kuppe has the {lohtictil 
st at lire he may need to withstand what 
can often be aggressive attacks by left¬ 
wingers in the union movement. 

He is a leading member of the Social 
Democratic Parly (SPDj. a member of 
the Bundestag and a so-called right¬ 
winger in the purlin me ntury parly. 

His policy of social partnership, par¬ 
ticularly designed to appeal lo profes¬ 
sionally qualified employees, is aimed at 
a group of voters wooed by both the 
lending political parlies. 

The strength of his position within 
the SPD can he assessed in terms of the 
dispute with Saar Premier Oskar Lafon- 
laine over shorter working hours. 

Herr Lafontainc may lo some extent 
have had economic logic on his side in 
the debate, but Herr Rappe persuaded 
the party to support the unions rather 
ihun Herr Lafontainc, arguing that the 
trade unions' reputation stood to derive 
anything but benefit from attacks from, 
of all quarters, SPD ranks. 

On occasion trade union leaders have 
been known to point out that not long 
ago Herr Lafontaine took part in anti- 1 
nuclear protest marches alongside ihe 
Greens, called on the unions to stage 
political strikes against the stationing of 
nuclear missiles 1 in Germany and advo¬ 
cated further industrial action unrelated 
to wage or welfare policy requirement^. 

Differences of opinion between Herr 
Lafontainc and. the trade unions had 
thus prevailed an other grounds too. 

Hfeir Rappe is well aware thuf loo 
close tics between the (aide union con¬ 
federation and (he Social Democratic 
Party-wouid he inadvisable. • 1 

tie appreciates the significance of the 
single, non-partisan, industrial union 
□nd would on no account wont to sec it 
diluted In nny way. ■ 

‘ Ernst Gtinier Vetter 

(Frankfurter Ailgcmcint: Zd lung 
■■ •> fiir Dcuistfiluml,4 AuguM 
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Sales of veil! and beef — and baby foods 
which contain either — have almost 
stopped because of cnif doping. More 
than 4,000 calves which have been dosed 
with hormones, mainly oestrogen, hnvc 
been destroyed and many thousands 
more will be. Freeing them to graze 
would only condemn them to a painful 
death because of their forced diet of milk 
from birth. Oestrogen, used as a fatten¬ 
ing agent, is n hormone which can cause 
many Illnesses in huninns. Including can¬ 
cer. The fallen I ng method —■ feeding plus 
hormone Injections — Is brutally simple, 
cruel and efficient. According to one de¬ 
scription, calves are taken from their 
niothers alter eight days and put in 
cowsheds where they arc kept in tiny, 
dnrk cubicles where they can liurciy 
iiiovc. They ure fed on thin milk which of¬ 
ten causes diarrhoea. They ore given 
medicine to dry them uut. To keep them 
alive, they ure connected to nn intrave¬ 
nous drip, just like In an Intensive-enre 
ward. Without exercise, the animals grow 
larger uiid w aul more food, hut they don't 
gut any. Instead, tltc concentration of nu¬ 
trients iu the drip Is incrcuscd. Then die 
calves are pul on to u type of pudding-like 
food and, because they gel nothing to 
drink, try to slake their thirst by eating 
more and more of it. To cause diarrhoea 
again, and Intensify the thirst-inducing 
process, the pudding is heated to .IK de¬ 
grees Celsius (ulioiit 100 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit). This makes them sweat nnd they 
begin to Itch. They lick their skin In dev 
penile efforts to slop the itch Hnd tear the 
hair nut with their tongues, ’file linir guvs 
into their sloinuclis, rots and produces 
poison. Because veal must be light co¬ 
loured, the pudding contains little iron. 
Tile animals become anaemic, develop 
respiratory troubles and their circulation 
! falls. Medicine again must lie used to 
j keep them alive until slaughter. One 
farmer called Felix Hying has been ur- 
I rested, but n psychiatrist report says lie is 
unlit to lie held. Another, [ternhard U'fg- 
1 ger, 55. is under investigation. Hying is 
! said to have used n system of siih-con- 
| trading out massive numbers of animals 
i to farmers. So far, 14,000 head hclong- 
: lug in him have been confiscated. Here, 
i Christian Schulze reports for the 
1 SiUMcutwhe Zeitung nnd a vet. Dr Angela 
! Settler, for the frankfurter Rundschau. 


A case where 14,000 calves arc fat¬ 
tened up by hormone treatment — 
this is nn isolated cu.sc. say people who 
know about battery forming. 

They draw comparisons with drug- 
trafficking and believe .similar detection 
methods should he used. 

What is going on can be seen with the 
naked eye. A handful of organisations 
produce 9U per cent of German veal in 
coif battery operations. 

They provide both the calves and the 
feed. The farmer provides the stalls, 
cleans out the liquid manure and looks 
after the animals. 

When the calves sire ready for slaugh¬ 
ter. they are picked up and the farmer is 
paid. 

Depending tin whether he has had to 
have the Mulls built or whether the oper¬ 
ator transports away from the farm the 
liquid manure, the farmer gels DM 180 
pqr calf during two fallening-up periods 
per year. 

At tile ubuttoir the calves ure worth 
between DM 1.200 to DMMUU «?nch. 

it is worthwhile lor the operator to 
use hormones. Culver increase in size 
twice as fast per Uuy as animals lliat are 
led in a nor mal way, and they need 20 
per cent less Feed. 

A small laboratory is given the order 
to prepare the hormone cocktail — it 
would lie mure appropriate to cull the 
laboratory u wash-house, 

The busies arc prepared abroad, 1 he 


CALF-FATTENING SCANDAL 


Poisoned meat provokes consumer boycott; 
thousands of tortured animals destroyed 


T he North Rhinc-Wcstplialia Envi¬ 
ronment Minister, Kinus Mnllhics- 
cn (SPD), is nn the trail of a sort of 
northern hormone Mafia. 

It comprises operators of animal 
factories, veterinary surgeons, drug 
company representatives, feed suppli¬ 
ers and sundry other professiontds. 

Reports from Miinslcrlund, the re¬ 
gion a round Mii aster, have :i drum a lie 
sound to them: 14,000 calves were 
confiscated after it was found that they 
had had their ear-markings removed, 
find been injected with hormones ami 
hnd been smuggled into abattoirs. 

Police are watching the 49 cowsheds 
of a enlf-baltery operator called Felix 
(lying. They arc keeping count of the 
calves and making sure that the ani¬ 
mals are being properly fed. 

That is important: now that the gang 
can no longer use the animals to satisfy 
their greed — anil not being people 
who are sentimental about animals — 
there is no telling what might happen. 

Although this scandal is turning out 
to be the most sensational o! its kind, it 
is nothing like unique. Its sheer Vrimi¬ 
lt al energy." as Malthiesen put it. 
makes it different. 

As always there is a lack of scientific 
information about the harm In I e fleets 
on humans, humans ami so question¬ 
able preparations and methods arc 
used. 

T he list of offences is long, memory 
ts sljoit. .Some ol the mole sinking 
eases should be recalled. 

Al the beginning of the WHOs oes¬ 
trogen was found in veal in several Eu¬ 
ropean countries. Scvurul calf battery 
operators were given mi id sentences. 

In 1983 calves in Berlin were found 
to have been given trcnbolon: 14.500 
calves were confiscated from 57 


hcow.shcd.s in 1985 hccausc they had 
an hormone capsule implanted behind 
the ear. 

it was found that 12,000 had been 
treated in this way in Lower Saxony. 
The stock had been treated with the 
killer hormone "medruxi-progesteron 
acetate," used in medicine to bring on 
miscarriages in women. 

In 1986 Bavarian veterinary sur¬ 
geons were ringing the alarm bells. The 
illegal use of hormones in animal feed 
was common in Bavarian too, 

In 1984 and 1985 the Bavarian au¬ 
thor ities had repeatedly stated tlmt Ba¬ 
varian meat was clean. 

Through u trick 132 confiscated 
calves were stolen from an official cold 
store and sold into the retail trade in 
1986. And soon. 

Under German pressure, the 12 EC 
member-states approved guidelines 
that from I January this year banned 
artificial and natural growth hormones 
in animal feed. 

Resistance was considerable, parti¬ 
cularly in Britain. 

It is ironic that the first major in- 
triugement is here, the country which 
had been the keenest champion l«» for¬ 
bid their use — or at least the country 
where the abuse has been uncovered. 

li is also ironic that the scandal has 
happened a I die same lime the Euro¬ 
pean (.'diii mission is complaining 
about German frontier controls, which 
in turn hi me to light so much cumnim- 
nated meal. 

The EC again shows itself as the 
marketplace where others, cither at a 
national or individual level, are being 
taken lor a ride by commercial regul¬ 
ations. 

But the nuiticr docs have its bright 
side. It has curbed the desire to eat 


Double normal growth rate with 
only 80 per cent of the feed 


hormones are distributed like drugs. 
The network is built up like a spider's 
web. The producer sits at the centre, 
around him the wholesalers, retailers 
and finally the hormone users. 

As in drug-trafficking, only the small 
fry ure caught. But there is a difference 
with the drug scene: the drug-user 
sylpu h® i»i, consuming; the veal 
consumer does not. 

There is no great risk of being caught. 
The cost of hormone detection appara¬ 
tus is high. A small change in the combi¬ 
nation is enough to puzzle a laboratory. 

The latest cases shows how little hor¬ 
mone users fear discovery - the cock¬ 
tail in the Intest scandal Is identical with 
the one in u scandal in Munster early 
this year. 

Him .would have remained undis¬ 
covered if vcls at the ubuttoir hail not 
become suspicious when they saw injec¬ 
tion marks — in this case the flesh had 
been irritated. 

Now the question is being usked:. 
what will be done with the products 
from the- knacker's yard where! Mut- 
ihicscn has sent the 1 tLiMIUcalyes.' 

In another cuse in Biivariu « high con¬ 
centration of hormones was found in 


milk powder, the only feed given to 
calves. These hormones were also found 
in the calves flesh. 

How did they get there? Animul oil 
from a knacker's yard, experts con¬ 
cluded, was used by the manufacturer of 
the milk powder. 

The milk powder came from Holland 
where producers arc just as unscrupu¬ 
lous as here. For example, in the Ne¬ 
therlands hormones arc injected into 
the animal's, heart sac. The entrails 
usually go to the knacker's yard, ; ! 

This got the farmers raising calves in 
Bqvarin off the hook. It was assumed 
that the hormones found In ’ the veal 
came from milk powdcr htid the investi¬ 
gation by police vets \(*ns called off. 

Veterinary officials, who ore well 
aware of the criminal energy of the calf 
battery operators, believe nevertheless 
that the case could, be explained quite 
differently. 

The German calf buttery operators 
could themselves have “enriched" the 
milk powder and they passed the buck 
to the authorities in order to deflect .su¬ 
spicion awny from themselves — and 
with success for they were exonerated. 

These buttery, operators arc well 


meat. Even without hormone addi¬ 
tives, too much meat is not healthy. 

It leads to a lack of food iit other 
countries, because for example, soya 
beans are grown instead of tvheat for 
export as cattle feed to Europe. And 
tropical rain forests nrc cut down lo 
create grazing land. 

That results in more carbon dioxide, 
methane gas ami (lie so-called hoi- 
house effect. 

The middle class passion for eating 
too much meat, because they can af¬ 
ford it, is helping vandalise the envi¬ 
ronment. 

In this German scundat, tile calves 
don't go near a meadow because dial 
would stimulate the digestive system — 
and that is unnecessary from a profit- 
makers pointof view. 

They nre not allowed to move abuitt 
because .that uses up calorics, and are 
subject to other bestialities devised by 
man. 

The unsuspecting housewife, 
brought up on the myth that veal is the 
best there is. buys it. The hormone 
cocktail does not smell. 

Producers fear huge losses because 
of the behaviour of the few. The butch¬ 
ers organisation warns against lumping 
all breeders together because of one 
individual. This was the line taken by 
Bavarian Agriculture Minister Simon 
Ntissel. 

A single one? Let us just wait a little 
and lollow the work ol the Munstuf- 
lund public prosecutor’s office with 
close at ten i ion. 

In any ease, this huge crime against 
both consumer and animal demands 
more stale controls and also that some 
valid lessons be drawn. 

Christian Schiiizc 

{SiiddfUiNchu Zcilung. Munich. 12 Auuusi i'MSj 

known to veterinary service officials, of 
course. It is their view that Felix Hying 
was a kind of managing director — there 
is another person involved but this can¬ 
not be proved. 

The mills of officialdom turn, slowly, 
not only when it is a matter ofttiftajj-'hor- 
mones but in the use of illegal sub¬ 
stances generally. 

What usually happens Is: calves with 
suspected injection pricks, or other 
signs of the use of prohibited sub¬ 
stances, are discovered in the abattoir. 
The animals are held nnd the owner not* 
ifipd. . 

It takes about a week to get list re¬ 
sults and probably another week before 
. the authorities receive the findings and 
visit the operator. Time enough to get 
rid of the evidence. 

■ Experienced vets say that without a 
change in the way of handling cases, no 
progress] will be made in hitting the, 
problem.' .1 

It is too late to wait for suspected nitE 
mats to turn up at the abattoir or to look 
for injection capsules on n farm after a 
tip-off. They have been disposed .of of. 
destroyed long before. 

Lower Suxony is the only state where 
there has been any success. The official 
vets arc supported by .specinllst;pr!w 
sqund.Thcy can surprise feed operator 
concerned as they conceal the cases fin 
of injection capsules under this Tree* 
„ Continued on page IB 
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■ RESEARCH 


Chromodynamics of quarks 
and other heavenly tales 



S cientists from all over the world 
were in Munich for the 24lh inter¬ 
national conference on high-energy 
physics. 

The conference has heen held annu¬ 
ally since the 1950s in the United 
States, Europe, the Soviet Union and 
Japan in rotation. 

It was held for the first time in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, orga¬ 
nised by the Max Flanck Institute of 
Physics and Astrophysics and Munich 
University. 

About i ,000 scientists took part, in¬ 
vited by nit organising committee 
headed by G. Busch horn and K. Pretzi. 

i iigh-energy physics, better known in 
Germany as elementary particle phy¬ 
sics, emerged in the curly 1950s ns an 
offspring nf nuclear physics. 

Tito microcosm was found to be 
much more complicated than hnd been 
believed. 

Study of collisions of cosmic radia¬ 
tion particles at high speeds revealed 
the existence of u range of previously 
unsuspected elementary panicles. 

They were classified in accordance 
with specific principles of symmetry. 
They are now known to consist of 


even smaller particles known as quarks, 
the elementary material of which atomic 
nuclei arc made. 

The aim of the Munich conference 
was to outline the stale of research and 
to discuss the wide-ranging opportunit¬ 
ies of further development. 

Elementary particle physics has made 
substantial headway over the past de¬ 
cade. All forces observed in nature, 
gravity excepted, can now be explained 
in terms of what is known as the stand¬ 
ard model. 

This (theoretical) model includes the 
powerful forces within atomic nuclei 
that hold them together and the less 
powerful forces that cause radioactivity. 

Matter is said to consist of electrons 
nnd other, related particles known ns 
leptons (including neutrinos), and of 
quarks. 

They interact, with quarks being 
caused hy the exchange of special, pow¬ 
er pnrticicx, photons in the ense of elec¬ 
tric power. 

A focal point of the Munich confer¬ 
ence was the reports made by a number 
ol groups of research scientists on ex¬ 
periments dealing with the cliruini(dy¬ 
namics of quarks. 

This theory has been found not only 
to account for the structure of nuclear 
particles but also to explain details til 
particle collisions. 

They are studied at the highest avail¬ 
able energy levels at the Fermi l.:tburnt- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
work^. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 



Basic facts and figures far every country in the world farm a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural Statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 


The guides ure handy in size und flexibly bound, indispensable far dully use in 
commerce, industry and the travellrade. 

Four volumes nre uvollable:,. . . • 

> North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.KU; 

Aiia/Auslratln, 240 jip.; DM 24.80: 1 ‘ 

1 • Africa, DO pp., DM 24.80; ■ » 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 



Look it up in Brockhatas 

F. A, Brockhaus, Postfach 1709;iD-6200 Wiesbaden 1 



Particle-acceleration experiment creating conditions similar to those just 
after the Big Bang. (i'lmncMi-ti) 


cries near Chicago nnd nt CERN near 
Geneva. 

Seme collisions observed arc licmi- 
on collisions between quarks. This do¬ 
esn’t happen often, but it keenly inter¬ 
ests physicists because it helps them to 
clarify details of forces between quark 
and quark, as it were. 

A striking similarity between experi¬ 
mental findings and theoretical fore¬ 
casts has been noted. The forces that 
hold atomic nuclei together seem large¬ 
ly t“ have been established 

Research findings by nuclear physi¬ 
cists who have been studying collisions 
between particles at high speeds for a 
number «*t years, especially at l.T.RN, 
near Geneva, were keenly ilisiussed. 

r . the .0111 ol this Le.sk.uiill u m anise ui 
a new state or nuclear matter, its distin¬ 
guishing leal ure being that individual 
nuclear particles nn longer exist, only a 
superheated mixture known as chromo- 
piasnia. 

The theory of chromodynamics fore¬ 
casts the existence of this stale of mat¬ 
ter. albeit only at very high tempera¬ 
tures or under very high pressure. 

According to the Big Bang theory of 
the origin of the Universe matter was in 
a stale of chromoplasma immediately 
after the Big Bang. 

It may also exist in the core of very 
large celestial bodies. 

The findings of experiments under¬ 
taken at CERN indicate that a trans¬ 
itional stale prior to chromoplasma may 
have been reached, but they are not yet 
conclusive. 1 

Reports on the discovery of particles 
being 1 converted into anti-particles at 
DESY in Hamburg and the Cornell La¬ 
boratory in the United States also trig¬ 
gered keen interest. 

They were seen in connection with a 
• recent-discovery at CERN; where scien¬ 
tists noted a deviation from CP symme¬ 
try (C Standing for charge and P for par¬ 
ity). • ) 

This symmetry used to bo considered 
as being established in the transition 
front matter to anti-matter. 1 The devia¬ 
tion was detected, for the first time ever, 
during the disintegration of elementary 
particles, • .. ■ . 

This not only confirmed a theoretical 
forecast of the uniform theory of electri¬ 
cal and weak forces; the slight deviation 
in CP symmetry observed at CERN 
may, it is felt, partly, account for the ex¬ 
istence of matter in space. 

Were it hot for this deviation from 
symmetry equal amounts of matter and 
ami-mntter'would be expected in sjpace, 
and experience has shown this not to be' 
the case. : ■ 


Research reports by theoretical phy¬ 
sicists concerned with speculation on 
the physical inicr-rclatumship of ele¬ 
mentary panicles nt energies much 
higher than have so far been reached 
were no less interesting. 

They feel that a link between the pres¬ 
ent particle theory ami the theory ol gravi¬ 
tation laid down hy Einstein early this cen¬ 
tury can only Ik- established with reference 
to new. so-called super-symmetries. 

The building blocks ol mallei, physi¬ 
cist s go on to speculate*, may not be 
punctilorni particles Inn mie-dimvii- 
sional thread-shaped objects known as 
supers! rings. 

Other tlieonsts imagine that leptons 
and quarks may consist si ill smaller 

p.ut.s the w.s|sl*nee ul vrilluh would be 

demonstrated at the Lep and Hera par¬ 
ticle accelerators under const ruction at 
CERN and DESY respectively. 

It was clear for the first time at ilie 
Munich congress that there is n close 
link between elementary particle phy¬ 
sics and astrophysics and cosmology. 

The supernova that exploded in Feb¬ 
ruary last year in the Great Magellanic 
Cloud has provided particle physicists 
with n wealth of experimental data. 

Once analysed they will prove invalu¬ 
able in neutrino physics and, arguably, 
in the physics of other particles. 

By means of what is already known 
about elementary particle physics the 
development of the Universe can be 
traced back to about 10 billionths of a 
second after the Big Bang. 

Theoretical extrapolation makes it 
possible to reconstruct cosmological 
development from the.Big Bang onward 
to this fraction of a .second later. 

Why. theorists have wondered, is the 
Universe today relatively regular and 
symmetrical? 

. .The mathematical (nter-relatlonships 
of today’s Universe, including natural 
laws ns now observed, are fell not al¬ 
ways to jiave been valid. . 

, They. ; arc, surmise*! tp have taken 
shape, after, an extremely tempestuous, 
and dynnmiq development, shortly after 
the Big Bang nnd an exircniely chaotic 
state of affairs. . (1 

A .superfasi expansion pf spacc./or 
“inflotion” of the cosmos, is felt to have 
played a sped alp art,, . i, 

“What really interests me,” Einstein 
once said, whether God had. any free¬ 
dom whatever in creating the world.” ...., 
The physicists ,vyho met and con*; 
ferrod in Munich and discussed wurlds 
very different 'from our own' may one 
day arrive at .an .answer to Einstein’s 
qticsijon. : Harahf Fritzsch 

(&fidd<Mf(*i'heZrf(ung, Munich, il AuguM iVHs’jf 
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Culture 24 hours a day In Berlin: left, a Richard Serra exhibit at the Hamburger Bahnhof; Mario Merz’s big Igloo at the Natlonalgalerle. 

■ EXHIBITIONS 


(I’hultiN Himk-r^ThlL'k’) 


The ghosts of a bygone concourse hurry 
past a present which is timeless 


Two exhibitions in West Berlin npputir 
to complement cucli oilier in their iip- 
p roach, yet nil sides mairiluin that there 
has been no cooperation. Z etflos (Time¬ 
less) Is housed in a disused railway Mo¬ 
tion, Hamburger Bahnhof. nidi its 
faded gliosis of pre-war Berlin; the 
other is called Positional heutiger Kunst 
(The .Stale of Con temporary Art) In Hie 
Neue Natinnalgalcrlc. Werner Rhode 
u rote the story for Hie Frankfurter 
Rundschau. 

B erlin is an extremely ambitious cul¬ 
tural city, hut the fancy title “Cultu¬ 
ral City of Europe” is only something 
extra for 19K8 

There is culture 24-hour s-a-day. 
most of it of an international mix, some 
of it official and chic: some of it from 
the Fringe. 

There is plenty of public money and 
some sponsors have willingly assumed 
"responsibility fur the maintenance of 
liberal attitudes of the city," as one con¬ 
cert promoter put it. 

This is an ideal material prerequisite 
from which the organisers of both cen¬ 
tral, summer exhibitions have profited. 

Hamid Szccmann, from Switzerland, 
who was commissioned by Berlin's sen¬ 
ator for the arts, has put on the Zeitlos 
(Timeless) exhibition in the restored 
Hamburger Bahnhof (a railway station 
where trnlns used to leave for Hamburg 
before the war. It is now. uniongothcr 
tilings, a transport museum). 

Dicier llnnixch, director of the Nil- 
lionnlgalcric, has put on the exhibition 
Positional heutiger Kunst (The State rtf 
Contemporary Art). Both have gener¬ 
ously decided to display what is good 
und expensive. 

Internationally well-known artists 
have been In Berlin for weeks filling 
their works of url Into the ambience or 
the display rooms. 

It has been said that there wds no ar¬ 
rangement between the organisers. 
Each wanted to develop his own ideas 

independently. 1 , ' , , 

■ ]( Is purely accidental then that the 
sculptor Richard Serra, who works in 
steel and is admired on all sides, is rep¬ 
resented in both exhibitions; that Cy 


Twuinhly is represented in (lie Nuiimi- 
algnlcric as n confident painter, with a 
collection of his early, grey pictures, 
ami in the Hamburger Bahnhof as a 
sculptor (which he has been since 
1955). with mi ensemble of waste-wo..d 
sculptures painted while, dial look to 
sonic extent ininie on their pedestals. 

.Alsu Al,mu Mcr.-. l/it m.iMti «*1 .!'<■ 
novao. so rich in variation, appears 
twice as well: with a monumental igloo 
in the upper hall of the Nationalgalerie 
(u gripping contrast to the architecture 
of Mies van dcr Rohe) and a miniature 
igloo in the Hamburger Bahnhof show. 

Are these ptirallcl. complementary or 
competitive exhibitions? While the cri¬ 
tical visitor puzzles over this senator for 
the arts Volker Hasscmer has provided 
the solution. 

He said: “Both exhibitions belong to 
one another ” That is Irrefutably plausi¬ 
ble. That is perhaps more accurate in a 
sense than Hessemer thinks. 

For both exhibition directors have re¬ 
fused to comply with the motto for Ber¬ 
lin’s year as Europe's cultural city. “Ber¬ 
lin — City of Things New,” for their own 
reasons. 

It was as if Berlin had at last over¬ 
come the trauma of the 1982 exhibition 
"Spirit of the Times.” 

Szccmann and Honisch have given 
over their exhibition rooms <o art,that 
has long been valued, long available. 
They both look back into the ! 960s and 
1970s. 

These exhibitions in Berlin offer for 
inxpcclion something of art history to¬ 
gether with the history of sculpture. 
With a resounding exception in the Nii- 
lionnlgulcric. . ■ • 

In the Amerlcnn Room there, of nil 
places, which usually attracts admirers 
of rational-mcdilultve painting coloured 
suctionally, works by Frank Stella from 
the lute 19H0s let off stcum. 

U is well known that Stella, a strong 
as well «s brilliant pioneer of “Shaped 
Canvas” nrt is an nriisi with an effeves- 
ccnl enthusiasm for change; but it is as¬ 
tonishing to hear (hat he cluims Cara-, 
vnggio os one of his progenitors, letting 
his enthusiasm for neo-buroquccxplndc 
in a brutal motley of wall reliefs. ■ 


The Diisscldorf art dealer Hans Strc- 
lmv has expertly provided a guide t»> the 
Stella Komii in the exhibition catalogue. 
This room is almost ominous lor the 
idea of "City of I hings New." 

Dieter lionisch gave thought to the 
art market stai Anselm Kiefer in hi.s 
subjective exhibition Positional, but 
Kk-Ici w.r- ii>>i .il’K* p.irliiip.iie. "on 
technical giminds." its they say. 

The Nniiuuulguleric is currently 
home simultaneously for ‘ only” six one- 
man shows; apart from Mcrz. Serra, 
Stella and Twoinhly. there is the Greek 
from Rome, Jannis Kouncllis, and the 
Korean Nam June Paik, who lives in 
New York and Diisseldorf, a music- 
Tluxus video artist. 

Kounellis produces massive, mysteri¬ 
ous works for the wall, made of steel 
plates, iron, sacking, sewing machines 
and flaming gas cartridges, that awaken 
historical-mythical associations. 

Nam June Paik introduced his “Fami¬ 
ly of the Robot,” a magnificent group of 
anthropomorphic assemblages made of 


: : : ; lv r -^^ 

a variety of electronic, perpctunl burn- 


The display includes his comment: 
“Televison has for n long time attacked 
our lives — now we,are hitting back." 

Is this then vicious social and media 
criticism? No, this shimmering family is 
nothing more than comical, temperate,, 
ironic fooling about. 

The Positional hen tiger Kunst exhibi¬ 
tion, with its contemporary aspect going 
back a few decades, extensively caters 
fur visitors who want to fill In tha visual, 
gaps. But il is not so startling that one 
cun easily forget what it has displaced. 

Dicier Honisch had to make room for 
the summit meeting of his chosen 
“Mover and Stnbilisor" artists, as he 
calls them. The Nationalgolerie's prime 
collodion, that Is well worth seeing, lids 
been reduced to a rump display and it is 
currently dosed, “due to re-building." 
In fact n new carpet is being laid.. 


Szccmnnn docs not have these prob¬ 
lems. Me was so delighted by the reno- 
r r vated Hamburger Bahnhof. “u splendid. 
V profane cathedral with three naves. 

’ bathed in day-light." that lie immediate¬ 

ly invited 32 international artists to 
show their works in this opulent mu¬ 
seum. including many who are tried and 
tested members of his “lour learn." 

. I J“" The choice here is. of course, also 
' ) subjective. But it is not always clear why 
^Ihe somc nunK ’ s were chosen. They could 
L be replaced by other names, artists 
. _ whose work would be much more en- 
lightening. 

. ‘ There arc bizarre artistic banners m 
the front garden. unldcn polyester fltiL’s 
,,n Irom the inevitable James Lee Byar on 
both lowers of the Bahnhof. and in the 
nt y entrance hall eight palin-lrcc tubs in 
i ,nc ’ memory of Marcel Broodlhncr (not the 
fr ™' plants of 1982 from Bern; these conic 
rc ? . from Berlin's Botanical Gardens). 

.' The first impression of old-new 
s . m splendour is quickly dissipated in the 
ISIC " rooms after the entrnnee hull. 

There are minimal and country artists 
len_ who are very sober in lone, even when 
5tee ' there are new variations of their clnssi- 
tnes CQ | conce pi Si 

iken There is Carl Andre and Sol LeWitt. 

Donald Judd and Richard Long, as well 
am ’ _ ns Joseph Beuys whose “Fond IV/4" of 
P 1979 is on display, lovely und still excit- 
le ing, David and Royden Rahjtfbrt’/te^' 

Serra, Imi, Knoebel, Willi Kopf 
Vienna and Wolfgang Laib, with two 
, fine areas strewn with pollen nnd a 
wooden hide-out, which is covered with 
■xjT't; beeswax plates. 

The particular attraction here is the 
urn “ assembidge of these works together, and 
• *..*>. J,pauU<iMlarly :,tb.9ir. I ;beJng on display i°) 


this splendid onc-llmc station con¬ 
course as well ns in the side rooms and 
the stretches of follow room-space. 

» It is worth visiting these rooms for; 
they include works by Daniel Buren, Ul- 
rich RUckrlcm and ingc Mnhn for in¬ 
stance, npd it is interesting to see how 
they hnve used the realities of space 
there. 

And one should not forget the two 
sole paintings of this four-dimensional- 
exhibition, two “white" oil paintings by: 
the American Robert Rymnn, of “ Brl 
concrete" fame, hung in a bright Iran- • 
som. . 

■ It is a late consequence of the "SpiMy 
of the Times” exhibition of 1982, thafip 
. Szeemanq has decked out this “power*, 
ful demonstration, even manifestation 
of silence” which he himself enthuses^ 
Continued on page 11 ■ 
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FRANKFURT BOOK FAIR 


Umberto Eco sets trend: Italian authors 
hauled on to the German bandwagon 


T he special theme of this year's 
Frankfurt Book Fair is to be Italinn 
literature; 33 Italian writers arc expect¬ 
ed to attend. 

Most German fiction and poetry pub¬ 
lishers have Italinn titles in their lists. 
We can look forward both to discover¬ 
ing new authors and encountering famil¬ 
iar ones. 

Yet only u few years ago, few publish¬ 
ing houses were prepared to give Italian 
literature any kind of n chance. It was 
too risky. 

Even novels by as well-known an au¬ 
thor as Alberto Moravia were selling an 
average of just 3,01)0 copiese each. 
Books by Lcomtrdo Sciascia, who sells 
well today, were unsuccessful. 

A 1982 survey revealed that publish¬ 
ers were overwhelmingly pessimistic 
about the future of Italian literature 
irartslatcd into Gcrmnn. 

But all market forecasts were quickly 
upset in 1982 when Umberto Ecu's The 
Name Of the Rose appeared in German. 

Almost three million copies of this 
crime novel set in a Benedictine monas¬ 
tery in mediaeval times hove been sold. 

This set the trend. Others followed: 
Italo Calvino, Antonio Tnbucchi und 
Andrea Dc Carlo have become well- 
known in Germany. 

So. how important arc these authors 
who are now getting this praise? The 
question is being asked: "How many 
significant Italian novelists of the 2»)th 




cc 


arc i he 11 m i.ui 


some idea of a particular nu- 
thor. one has to look through the book 
lists of several publishers. 

The publication of works by Pier 
Paolo Pasolini or Ccsarc Pnvcse are 
more often than not q matter of chance; 
the question of the chronological order 
of their writings docs not come into il. 

Only definitive editions of the com¬ 
plete works of the "great” are published. 


Exhibitions 

Continued from page 10 

about, with the soppy, commonplace 
title Zeitlos. 

Szccmann himself talks of “a 
continuation" or "a pendant," adding 
to be on the safe side, that the exhi¬ 
bition and its title “is not intended to 
evoke a‘ fine image," as many would 
like to believe. " " " 
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such us Luigi Pirandello or Italo Svevo. 
Nevertheless Italian literature is being 
discussed. Italian books account for 
three per cent of translations on the 
German book market. It docs represent 
an interest in Italian but, compared to 
translations from English and French, it 
is insignificant. 

There are so few navels published in 
this country that one can be forgiven for 
looking elsewhere. 

Unlike other literary fads there is a 
Kiendfast core of public interest in the 
Federal Republic fur Italian literature. 

This core is recruited less from the 
educated classes, who know Alessandro 
Munzoni and perhaps Pirandello, than 
from those circles, which in the 1950s. 
when (hey were young readers, were 
looking for a figure with whom to ident¬ 
ity and mill-herns against the optimism 
of the previous generation of the post¬ 
war reconstruction era. 

Ccsare Puvese was just the writer for 
this, u man who in W5l» had become 
wearied by "the business of life” and 
had tried to commit suicide. 

His writing orginaled from the dis¬ 
pute with fascism and look up the cen¬ 
tral cultural theme in Italy at that lime, 
the dcpiciinn tin.- J.i*4i Ivnrevn Imu.ii 

- ■nirau m iiiy. 11 ■ 

Pavcsc’s characters were outsiders, 
seekers and stragglers. He found a natu¬ 
ral setting for their dreams in the hills of 
Piedmont. They were cut off from socie¬ 
ty in the big cities. 

Their language was dialect nnd con¬ 
sciously terse. This was a deliberate de¬ 
cision against traditional literary Italian, 
which was dear to fascism in the rhetori¬ 
cal excesses of Gabriele D'Annunzio. 

Pavese’s model was the laconic style 
of the American novel. In a lengthy pro¬ 
cess Pavese and Elio Vittorini created 
an unpretentious literary language, esta¬ 
blishing nco-realism. 

The rejection of tradition is more 
thorough in Italian literature than for 
example in German literature. The basis 
of this is the search for new modes of 
expression and the opening up of other 
means of communication. 


Nevertheless nco-renlism was hit by 
crisis nl the end of the 1950s. It's ideo¬ 
logical impulses levelled off. 

The “man of the people," hero of so 
many resistnnee nnd post-war novels, 
was no longer the protagonist of history 
but a production line worker at FiaL. 

Italy's ultimate change into tui indus¬ 
trial society thrust literature into deep 
crisis. 

Pier Paolo Pasolini became the apol¬ 
ogist for (his crisis, lie complained 
about cultural levelling out to which Ita¬ 
ly, once so regionally varied, fell prey. 
He also pointed out the role the mass 
media, radio nnd television, had played. 

Only the film was useful, with its neo- 
real istic tradition. In the film a residue 
of cultural identity could be retained in 
a mass consumer society through the 
careful selection of pa lie ms of language 
usage. 

As a result, at the beginnings of the 
1960.x, Pasolini turned inevitahly to the 
cinema, all hough his films arc not easy 
to decipher. They attracted more atten¬ 
tion than his writings, which were main¬ 
ly narratives written in the dialects ol 
ilie Rome suburbs. 

But in Germany Pasolini's life nnd the 
circumstances surround ing Ins death at¬ 
tracted more attention than his writings. 

If the crisis in the Italian novel was 
not so clear at the beginning of the 
1960s this was due to one hook. 11 was 
an international sensation for Italian li- 
Ici.iluic and bckUHiL cvcji mole laoious 
when it was made into n film by Viscon¬ 
ti. The novel wav 'Ihe Leopard l>v Giu¬ 
seppe Toniasi di Lampedusa. 

Giuseppe di Lampedusa, n wealthy 
Sicilian prince, did not have much time 
for modern Italian literature. He com¬ 
plained about its provinciality und rhe¬ 
torical, affected attitudes. He looked for 
his models among the great French real¬ 
ist novelists of the 19th century. 

This resulted in an historical novel in 
which the Sicilian aristocracy, that had 
sunken into historical obscurity, once 
more stood out in nostalgic splendour. 

Anyone who is perhaps not well ac¬ 
quainted with Italian literature recalls, 
perhaps, the impressive character of 
Prince Salina, thanks to the film version 
of the novel with the Prince played by 
Burt Lancaster. 

•The nobleman consciously and non¬ 
chalantly bowed out from inexorable 


Flu's is the live-and-lci-Hye side of 
ihe art 

kind to one another, tfyey do not do 
each other harm, not in public at least. 

But visitors ore pained by Szcc- 
mnnn when they dip deeply into hi.s 
exhibition catalogue-after they hnve 
walked round his show. 

What an aggravating contrast! 
There are simple, clear works of art iif 
the bright rooms. 

| he catalogue .Li written hom- 
bnslicnlly. as are the explanatory 
lexis.. j,' . 

Szccmann must, hnve had a brain¬ 
wave vl’hcn' he wrote: “Only artists 
were preferred for Zeitlos whose 
wofks speak for themselves.” ■ . 

Werner Rhode 

1 (FntnUurltfr Rundschau. 11 August 1VH8) 
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Euro M Ps* pay 

Continue! 
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lying levels of taxation in Community 
meinher states. 

In Belgium, for example, the income 
of the Euro-MPs (approx. DM8,000) 
Is tnxed in accordance with the regul¬ 
ations for the self-employed —ropgll- 
|y 50 percent. 

Following the deduction for social 
welfare contributions the Italian Eu¬ 
ro-MPs have io even tax 70 .per cent. 
The members from Spain and Greece, 
on the other hand, have virtually tax- 
free incomes. . i 

' Despite their handsome remunera¬ 
tion’ inany Epro-MPs from the high-in*- 
cotnc countries such as 1 Germany or 
Italy keep on 1 complaining.' even 
though though the money they receive 


for costs, expenses and allowances is 
increased annually in accordance with 

jUpmV . Mara 

rate (fnis time by three percent). 

They nrc annoyed at the fact (lint 
colleagues from the lower-income 
countries such ns Portugal or Greece 
can afford to employ at least'one and a 
half members of secretarial stqff 
whereas they can only getione qualifi¬ 
ed employee for the some amount. 

, They also clnim that the strength of. 
the D-mark und the .depreciation of 
the Ecu against the Gcrmnn currency 
(from DM2.40 la just under DM2) are 
additional detrimental factors. 

Admittedly; in view of the fuel (hut 
there Is hardly n week In which ilid Eu¬ 
ropean Parliament is not in session tl)e 
Euro-MPs could, if .necessary, “cash 
in”onlltcirdhijyallowances. ' 

! ; Uorsi Stein : 

. 1 ' ifDtcAViili. Bonn. 3. August 1088) 


progress, tin altitude which for many, 
who do not stand at anyone cIsc's com¬ 
mand, is seductive. 

During the 1970s. in the wake of 
Lampedusa’s successful novel, there 
was an increased accent oil Literature 
from southern Italy. Many of these 
books became well-known through be¬ 
ing filmed. 

Carlo Levi's bnnnishmcnl to Lucnnia 
in 1935-1936 was the subject of his 
Christ stopped at Eboli. This book was 
first made known to us through the film 
version by Francesco Rusi with Gian 
Maria Volontc in the main rule. 

Then the Sardinian Gswintv Led da 
was mode famous by thcTavitini broth¬ 
ers who filmed hi.s autobiography with 
success, a book that is a story about the 
fight against illiteracy. 

Tito cultural backwardness or .south¬ 
ern Italy, compluined about so often, 
left open here “zones of .sincerity,” 
which was fascinating to a large public, 
including tourists. 

Leonardo .Sciascia has made a name 
for himself as ti mediator between the 
two worlds of northern ami southern 
Italy. 

Literature was given a shot in the 
arm, however, when u mail came on the 
scene, who had preserved sufficient ol 
the poetic energy of neo-realism to be 
able to cope, at least satirically, with 
the changes of the |95tK. Resiguedlv 
and cheerfully he took stock ol what li¬ 
terary resources remained. 

The man was Italo t’alvino who. in 
1979, a few years before his death, pu¬ 
blished Sc mm none if 'invenin itn 
iiinrore. which was such as success. 

At one point in the novel the main 
character. Ludmilla, save ” l he novel 
that 1 would like to re.id most ol sill... 
must have as Us driving force a plea¬ 
sure in nnw imm ami an x.cumulation 
of .stories, without forcing you to a 
world view, simply with the intention 
of letting you take part in its growth, 
like a tree, a rampnney of branches and 
leaves...” 

Calvino also told his readers: "You 
have had enough of pages of intellectu¬ 
al corrosion, analytically tearing every¬ 
thing into tatters. You dream of return¬ 
ing to reading what is natural, inno¬ 
cent, original.” But that is difficult in an 
era when there are no longer any nov¬ 
els. 

Through the whole hook Calvino 
leaves his reader together with Ludmil¬ 
la in a vain search throughout litera¬ 
ture for such a book. 

The writer becomes an accomplice 
with the reader, who with him searchs 
for n way out for the crisis of th$ novel. 

Calvino is an honest writer. He does 
not give the .reader the illusion that 
such.o novel could be found. • 

What is Left to the reader is a delight 
in narration nnd in reading n book ref¬ 
lecting the dialectic of life and work, 
from y/hicli,something now can always 
emerge, and at the same lim? a variety 
of artistic modes of expression can be 
used without reservation beside one 
another, . .. 

In this manner the way is cleared for 
n new creativity, for toying pith forms 
of tradition and of one's:own imagina¬ 
tion, into which the more the author re¬ 
tires the more the render nuist. or enn, 
become nctive. ; 

,. The fenr possible, reader}! have of 
embarking on . something .|icw,,.eoii- 
frontqd with, literature, Is. reduced in 
‘this, way, The IjmituUons of entertain¬ 
ment : and moss-produced lltcruture 
would at Inst be pierced. 

: Sq can books, even bestsellers,.be 
constructed, ,, as Eco h^s . brilliantly 
demonstrated ip us.. DorOtheaZeisel 

(Slutleaner Zoliung, S Auguil 'IV8S) 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

O stands for ozone, H for 
hothouse and D for disaster 

larger unionnls lo lower .strum. Whsii is 


The protective ozone layer 



German group examines a 
damaged Soviet ecosystem 


■ •• • ■ ‘ • . • i 

O is Tor o/olie and S lor September, 
the month in which Antarctic win¬ 
ter ends and the ozone gap opens wide, 
increasingly jeopardising life on Earth 
because ultraviolet radiation from the 
Sun is no longer adequately filtered in 
the upper atmosphere. 

Last year the ozone gap was wider 
and lasted longer lhan ever. Its possible 
repercussions are no .secret. Scientists 
have warned for years against using tin- 
uroclt lorn hydrocarbons, or halogen- 
based spray gas. 

The quadrennial ozone symposium 
lias just been held in Gottingen by the 
Max 1*1 jack Aeronomy Institute, l.in- 
dau/lliirz. and Gottingen University. 

They organised the symposium, held 
every lour years since l‘MS. on behalf 
of the International Ozone Commission. 

Research scientists from all over die 
world presented their InleM findings on 
the ozone problem. It was clear that 
changes in tlie ozone count in varia stra¬ 
ta of the atmosphere will further intensi¬ 
fy the atmospheric hothouse effect. 

Richard Slohirski of the Nnsn God¬ 
dard Space Flight Centre .said there hud 
been a three- lo five-per-cent decline in 
the stratospheric ozone count all over 
the world in the past nine years. 

Ozone is thus no lunger a problem li¬ 
mited to Antarctic research. Ihc hole 
punched in the protective ozone layer in 
the Earth's stratosphere is a threat to 
more than the penguins. 

The dilemma is that while the ozone 
layer is thinning out in the lower stratos¬ 
phere. at altitudes of between 15 and 
25km. it is on the increase at lower alti¬ 
tudes. 

So-called ozone episodes have been 
on the increase in Europe and North 
America for 30 years. Closer to ground- 
level ozone is a toxic irritant gas of 
which the critical threshold (one part 
per hillion in the air) is often reached in 
conurbations. 

It irritates the mucous membranes of 
the eyes und lungs. 

The cause of this ozone surplus in 
lower atmospheric strnta is well known: 
nitric oxides plus air and sunlight arc 
converted into ozone. So this ground-le¬ 
vel ozone is largely n by-product of stat¬ 
ic and vehicle emission. 

Ernesto Jaurcgui tiT Mexico City Uni¬ 
versity told the symposium about seri¬ 
ous ozone episodes in Mexico City, 
where the uir has been transformed into 
n toxic photochemical atmosphere. 

The ozone limit has been exceeded 
for at least mi hour u day in Mexico City 
since l‘>8ft. 

Kristian Schleget <4 the Max Planck 
Aeronomy Institute concluded that: 
’•The increase in ozone In lower atmos¬ 
pheric strata and its simultaneous de¬ 
crease in ihc stratosphere jointly intun- 
si I y the hothouse effect." 

This is due to two factors. In the tip¬ 
per uliniisplicre ozone can absorb ul¬ 
traviolet radiation and convert it into 
heat. 

When the ozone layer thins out and 
vanishes in tHu upper atmosphere this 
stratospheric hotplate no longer works. 
High-energy radiation penetrates in 


more, these strata are thcrmically insu¬ 
lated by hothouse gases such as carlmn 
dioxide that prevent the reflection of 
hear from the Earth hack into space. 

While the stratosphere grows colder 
o/onc heals the air at lower altitudes hy 
absorbing radiation in the infrared 
range (about 9.6 micrometres). 

Thai happen'- to lie die range in 
which the atmosphere is transparent, us 
it were. So ozone is a powerful hothouse 
gas. This ability lo absorb infrared light 
is less effective at higher altitudes (in 
the stiutosphere, for instance) because 
it is colder thcic. 

This phenomenon is just as might he 
expected from Planck's Law of Radia¬ 
tion. 

Latest measurements indicate that 
the ozone count is declining dramatical¬ 
ly all over the world at altitudes ot 
40kin. 1 he present level is generally as¬ 
sumed to be live per cent lower lhan it 
was in I ( >mi. 

I laving said that, it is still Inr too soon 
to definitely attribute dry spells such as 
this summer's in the United States or 
the Soviet Union lo ozone influence. 

Yet one point is clear: any change in 
the atmospheric ozone count is bound 
to affect the climate because ozone has 
so far played a decisive role in stabilis¬ 
ing the atmosphere in its various strata. 

Mankind is lo hkunc hnih for the de¬ 
struction of ozone at high altitudes and 
for Its pmli feral Inn til ground-level 

In the stratosphere spray-gas chlorine 
plays a crucial rule, at ground-level nit¬ 
ric oxides in .static and vehicle emission. 

Professor Peter Fabian, chairman of 
the organising committee, said no-one 
hud any serious doubts any longer as to 
the scientific fundamentals of the situa¬ 
tion. 

"Final clarification," he continued, 
"has yet to be established in respect of 
details of the extremely complicated 
processes leading to the decomposition 
of ozone. 

"Last hut not least, future trends arc 
at issue. Can this ozone decomposition 
be intensified by reaction or feedback — 
via low temperatures — and may it in¬ 
crease out or all proportion as the 
amount of available chlorine in¬ 
creases'?" 

. Another point to be borne in miiul is 
that most of the halogen-based spray 
gas is still in the lower atmosphere. It 
will be years before it inexorably makes 

Continued on page 13 


B onn utul Moscow have begun to 
consider cooperation in manned 
space travel; cooperation has already 
taken linn shape in another sector, envi¬ 
ronmental protection. 

A German delegation recently spent 
a week in the Soviet Union at the invita¬ 
tion ot the Academy of Sciences on a 
fact-finding tour of Lake Baikal. 

They investigated its ecological con¬ 
dition and sounded out the need for bil¬ 
ateral cooperation in environmental 
protection. 

The invitation came as no surprise. It 
was preceded by talks between scien¬ 
tists and senior officials from Comecon 
jnd I uropciiii Community countries 
and German industrialists. 

These talks, arrunged by the Kien- 
buum Group, who specialise in manage¬ 
ment consultancy, were held to discuss 
possibilities of international coopera¬ 
tion on efficient environmental protec¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

in this connection academician Vya¬ 
cheslav Dashichcv suggested consider¬ 
ing whether Lake Baikal as "one of the 
most magnificent natural phenomena" 
might not be adopted as suitable for in¬ 
ternational ecological cooperation. 

The Soviet government embarked on 
initial measures to protect (he Siberian 
lake. 640km (400 miles) long and SOkm 
(50 miles) wide, a year ago. 

On 13 April 1987 ihc CPSU central 
committee issued a decree on "norms of 
permissible encroachment on the eco¬ 
logical system of Lake Baikal." 

It is the deepest inland sea in the 
world, 1.742 metres (5,175fl) deep, 
contains one fifth of the world’s fresh 


water reserves, is 20 million years util 
and is considered unique in its flora 
and fauna. j 

The German delegation consisted of j 
Klaus I’bppinghuu.s. a research scien¬ 
tist at the Aachen lech department of 
hydrology. Ilciner Bonnenhcrg, a spe¬ 
cialist m measurement and analysis 
technology, and Claus Dieter Harken 
and Hans Hack of the kienbaum 
Group, who specialise in managing en¬ 
vironmental protection projects in ag¬ 
riculture and forestry. 

They have now published their in¬ 
itial findings, which arc that environ¬ 
mental protection management will be 
virtually indispensable lor Lake Baikal. 

German-Soviet cooperation may. it 
is felt, prove useful in setting up an in¬ 
ternational group lo study the ecology 
of Lake Baikal and to draw up dynamic 
water quality management proposals. 

A further group is envisaged as com¬ 
paring notes on manufacturing tech¬ 
niques that produce as little effluent as 
possible, looking into biological, physi¬ 
cal and chemical sewage treatment ; 
techniques and dealing with measure¬ 
ment and analysis technology, data 
processing and monitoring of water¬ 
ways. 

Yet others are to deal with pollution 
monitoring and with lo vv-waste 
duct ion processing and west# disposal 
techniques. 

The idea is for university basic rc- , 
search scientists, industrial manufac¬ 
turers, suppliers and planners and 
legislative, administrative and project 
management experts lo get together. 

Only a few weeks ago M. A. Gra¬ 
chev, a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. ' 
made a personal statement calling fo r 
the establishment or an ecological ccn- ; 
trc'un Lake Baikal. 

Multidisciplinary studies, he said, 
cannot be effectively carried out by a 
single research institute,- no matter how 
large ll may be; they depend on the 
participation of the best-trained spe¬ 
cialists from various countries. 

This research into the oldest inland 
fresh-wiildr ecu-systeni not yet serious* . 
ly affected by' hurhan interference 
could, he argued, “lead to fundamental;. 
discoveries not only in hydrology but: 
nlso in general ecology, u branch of sej^ • 
cnce the importance of which has no* 
gained worldwide recognition." . • ’ | * 1 : 

> Dieter Thierbaclr 
(Die Well, Bonn. 12 August ■ 
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MEDICINE 


Need for more advice and support for 
chronically ill, not just treatment 


T he doctor came on his round of the 
wards and they talked about me, 
but no-onc asked me how I fell or how I 
was gelling on. Do you think that's 
right? 

This question, asked by a cancer 
ward patient; sheds a bright and un¬ 
pleasant light on the inadequate care 
and attention paid to many chronically 
sick patients, an aspect frequently felt to 
be (he most serious shortcoming of the 
medical system. 

It is a shortcoming from which a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the population 
suffers. Surveys show that about six mil- 
linn people, or one in 10, in the Federal 
Republic of Germany are chronically ill. 

Probably over 700,000 of them are 
cancer patients. An estimated 250.000 
new enneer crises a year arc registered, 
roughly equivalent to the entire popula¬ 
tion of Iceland. 

For purposes of comparison it may 
he worth noting that since 1982 a mere 
2.210 Aids cases have been registered. 

Modern methods of treatment have 
led to n cancer diagnosis no longer 
needing to be equated with a death sent¬ 
ence. 

That is not even true of patients who 
cannot be totally cured; many <4 them 
have little choice but to live with cancer 
for years. 

Medicine and the medical profession 
have yet to accustom itself to this idea. 
They mainly limit themselves to fighting 
d ie_liiinom_ .nnl t.ul i-* help tin puuein* 
n» come to terms, as far as possible, with 
« hat is a chronic complaint. 

I‘he emphasis is on primary treat- 
mem. using surgical steel, radiation 
therapy and drugs. Long-term “after¬ 
care" (an unfortunate choice of word) 
frequently amounts lo no more lhan 
checks for a signs of a relapse or a fur¬ 
ther tumour. 

Cancer patients can only be said to be 
cared for when personal attention pre¬ 
vails over routine. 

These shortcomings have prompted 
the Federal Research Ministry to pro¬ 
mote a previously nlmost non-existent 
form of cancer research in backing re¬ 
search and development projects in 
cancer rehabilitation. 

*n»«ln l is not merely to enable pa¬ 
tients to go back to work but to see how 
they might best be helped to come to 
terms with the consequences of their 


Continued from page 12 

its way t« ^ 

lion was also made VTTMHik Between 
ozone and a category of solar radiation 
known as Lyman alpha. An increase iu 
this radiation has been found to trigger 
an ozone decline at an altitude of about 
7Wkm. 

More attention will need to be paid to 
the inter-relationship between the Earth 
and the Sun and, say, Its 11-ycnr sun¬ 
spot cycles. , 

Hint is the only way in which man- 
nwdc influence on the atmosphere can 
? e distinguished from extra-terrestrial 
influences. , 

Most scientists agree, however; that 
Wc already Ichow- much more than a 
blattering nboul : : the processes in¬ 
volved. ’■ 

i ; ■ • Peter Zaun 

(SUddcutschc Zciiungk Munich. 16 August 1988) 
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complaint and its treatment and to lead 
normal lives (again as far as possible). 

The Ministry has backed 13 projects 
so far. They were outlined, at their dif¬ 
ferent stages of progress, at a confer¬ 
ence held by Freiburg University psy¬ 
chology department. 

The initial situation can Imrdly be 
better described than in the words of Dr 
Gcrdcs, from Giinzhurg, in the notes on 
Ihc research specifications. 

Guidelines are not yet nvnilablc for 
the rehabilitation of cancer patients, he 
wrote, any more than overlapping treat¬ 
ment concepts based on such guide¬ 
lines. 

No objectives have been specified 
and no tried and tested procedures have 
been introduced. 

Research has been carried out on the 
psychological and social consequences 
of enneer and how to handle them, hut 
few usable results have been arrived at. 

Treatment so far offered ns enneer re¬ 
habilitation at health resort clinics, for 
instance, has yet to be scientifically test¬ 
ed to see how effective it is. 

Many cancer patients particularly 
feel a lack of assistance with psychologi¬ 
cal and social difficulties. 

Thev ecneralK espcci help ihb 

-m ug ' 

nurses (who are. however, inadequately 
trained for this work) and, as "social 
back-up." by friends and relations (who 
still often tend to sec cancer as a taboo). 

Professional psychosocial therapists. 
Dr Gcrdcs says, ought only to have to 
deal with particularly serious cases and 
otherwise to train and support medical 
staff, including doctors. 

Trained psychologists and sociolo¬ 
gists ought always to be available, yet nt 
the moment they are only available at a 
handful of cancer centres, rehabilitation 
clinics and pilot project facilities. 

Most of the research projects dis¬ 
cussed in Freiburg initially involve care¬ 
ful observation, the aim being to find 
out what difficulties cancer patients 
have, how they try to cope with them, 
what behaviour and outward circum¬ 
stances influence their handling and, ar¬ 
guably, the course of their complaint, 
how much psychological and social as¬ 
sistance is needed, how to provide it 
and what benefit it might provide. 

.jl^U^ui0>^Mm(»N^Btnru0ai'eh^ 

scientists do not, as a rule, bombard pa-' 
tlents with questions. They let them¬ 
selves be guided by what the patients 
say or do. 

They do not reduce patients to the le¬ 
vel of mere research ohjccts either. Re¬ 
search and after-care arc closely inter¬ 
linked, us in Freiburg or Berlin, whore 
one of the few German hospitals whore 
psychosocial facilities have been-avail- : 
able for cancer patients for seven years 
is associated with one of the projects. 

It is characteristic of the situation 
that the initiative enme not front's doc¬ 
tor but from a former cancer patient; 
Marina Schnurre. She and psychologist 
Renate Kreibich-Fischer how help pa¬ 
tients lo live with cancer as “partly heals, 
thy individuals" or. falling that, to die:in 
care and in peace; . i ' 


The two women describe their work 
in a bonk entitled left will fliegen, iehen, 
nmzen from which the opening quota¬ 
tion is taken. 

Their Monbit Model, named after the 
Berlin hospital, is to be evaluated in 
cooperation with Saarbruckcn Univers¬ 
ity research scientists so that other can¬ 
cer patients can benefit from the find¬ 
ings. 

Several research groups have joined 
forces and arc basing their work on the 
Berlin concept, which is, in a word, that 
psychological and social viewpoints 
must form pan of .systematic medical 
treatment from the moment n diagnosis 
is arrived at anil not just in rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

In Cologne this approach is on trial at 
a hospital, in Munich at a day clinic 
where patients undergo chemical ther¬ 
apy during the daytime, with friends and 
relations by tlicir side. 

Both groups are given detailed advice 
on how best to handle the con sequences 
of cancer and cancer treatment at home. 
In this way many patients do not need to 
be fully hospitalised. 

In Hamburg research is being con¬ 
ducted into how outpatients treated at 
an oncological practice manage sit 
home, how much support they get from 
iheir families and what burdens they 
and their complaint impose oil members 
of the family, especially children. 

(‘aneer patients, especially when they 

aii- well-lu-du and liUVuMtililhlt: Jluilltr.v. 

are frequently cured for in their own 
homes, on average being fully bedrid¬ 
den for only 1 (»days before they die. 

So the physical work of looking after 
them is usually less of a problem than 
the mental burden, especially the feeling 
of powcrlessness and looking on unable 
to help patients in pain. 

The overall project concept is noth¬ 
ing if not ambitious. Cancer patients are 
to be reintegrated os well as possible, 
and preferably not "disintegrated" in 
the first place. 

Yet in day-to-day medical treatment 
they often feel not only left to their own 
devices psychologically and socially; the 
physical consequences of their com¬ 
plaint and the deep-seated effects of 
cancer therapy are frequently neglected, 
especially when the medical profession 
concentrates exclusively on the tumour. 

Two examples illustrated this point at 
Freiburg. One was what can only be de¬ 
scribed as the scandalously inadequate 
treatment given for pain. 

Professor Manfred Zimmermnnn and 
Dr-Ha ira efStxftman tt o f -H e j del ba rg $uld 
that for years there had been an interna- 


Services 

i . ii. 

Continued from page 8 

shown dr Increase of 70 per cent iil plro- 
ductivity’.since 1970 as'compared with an 
increase of 16 per cent in ngr[culture and 
25 per cent-in Industry. The service* in¬ 
dustries sector today has the fastest 
growth rale of all sectors of trade and in¬ 
dustry. 

Within the service industries sector 
credit institutions, insurance companies, 
estate agents and specialised service' in¬ 
dustry companies have developed 1 the 

most.--- . ■. 

There has been no startling devclop- 


tionolly acknowledged gradual therapy 
regularly described in German special¬ 
ist journals. 

It allows the pain two cancer patients 
In three suffer from at advanced stages 
of the complaint to be satisfactorily 
cased in between 80 and 95 per cent of 
cases, enabling patients to take part in 
life again. 

Tablets or drops arc usually suffi¬ 
cient, although the range of painkillers 
extends front aspirin to morphium. 

Psychological procedures, such as re¬ 
laxation exercises, can also help. Injec¬ 
tions or even more complicated treat¬ 
ment are seldom necessary. 

Yet the pnin suffered hy cancer pa¬ 
tients is still inadequately treated in 
many cases. 

The sccoiul example is the wides¬ 
pread lack of interest shown by the 
medical profession in how patients react 
to such dccp-scntcd treatment as chemi¬ 
cal therapy. 

Some university hospitals send can¬ 
cer patients home after days of infusion 
treatment without giving them the least 
advice on how handle the conse¬ 
quences. 

Professor Thomas G. Burish of Nash¬ 
ville. Tennessee, said nausea and vomit¬ 
ing can be reduced substantially, and 
not just hy medication, which is usually 
the only treat menl given. 

They can also be reduced hy means nl 
easily learnt psychological procedures 
and written advice on food and behav¬ 
iour for the patient and his next ot kus. 

Cancer patients are olicn cured lor 
much nmre poorly than they might be. 
given the state ot medical knowledge, 
and that is not only lo the detriment of 
rehabilitation. 

It may even be the most serums 
hnndicjp i<* enneer diaeunsis he in a 
reached in tone. iVde-.-wu Rolf Yctie* 
of Hamburg looked into what healthy 
people expect cancer treatment in he 
like. 

He dealt with the subject in dciail in 
his book Krebs mu! Angst (Cancer anil 
Feur). published in 19X6. 

His findings, which lie summarised 
in Freiburg, were that while people did 
not necessarily expect medicine to 
guarantee them longer life they did ex¬ 
pect to be enabled to live better with 
cancer. 

This hope is all too often dashed. 
Nearly everyone has come across cases 
of cancer patients and the way they are 
treated in the family or among friends 
and acquaintances. 

Confidence in medicine has declined 
ns a result. Fear of cancer is fostered. 
Appeals lo have regular checks fall on 
deaf ears. 

More people would probably only 
turn up for checks if cancer patients felt 
they were better cared for by the health 
services. At present this is only the cose 
in piUn projects. Rosemarie Slew 

1 1 \ (Frankfurter Alfgcniclnc Zcliung 

filrDcuOchlnnd. 16 August JVRH) 


ment in trade, transport, railways and the 
postal.services. 

Almost 40 per cent of a 1 German 
household budget is taken .up with costs 
for services including rent. 

Banks have become more active in 
handling investments, Insurance compan¬ 
ies with life insurance. 

Iheteased leisure time hds been of par¬ 
ticular advantage to companies that enter 
for leisure pursuits “ mainly puds, burs 
and travel agencies. : . 

'There was mote demand for services' 
the less 6 woman worked iri'thc home. 

‘ ■ : Anttjreas Richter 
(Kolncr Stadt-Anzdgcr. 

I: 1 1 •■‘i Cologne. 16 Aitgufi 1988)’ 
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Definitions: I'oothnll, also known us 
soccer. It is n game wale I led l»y fans (ii 
word shortened from *Tuiijiilc”). Fans 
nrc someliinus known ns supporters. 
Some funs or supporters nrc hooligans 
(the originul Hooligan is said to linve 
been the leader <>r n street gmig). Hooli¬ 
gans are sometimes known ns thugs 
(from a Hindi word, thug, meaning a 
cheat) or rowdies (origin unknown). As 
well, (here are ordinary people who go 
to soeeer mulches just tu watch the ac¬ 
tion on tile field. They are simply called 
spectators. Soccer mulches also involve 
people called police, organisations 
called clubs, which form the players into 
tilings called teams and pay (hem lots 
and lots or money. The articles on (his 
page discuss the relationship of (he fans 
to the club and lu cacti other. Winfricd 
Wcsscmlorr went for Lhe national 
Spriilger dally. Die Welt, to a meeting In 
Bremen held hy a youth organisation 
called Deutsche Spartjugcnd; and An¬ 
dreas Uadlmaicr writes in the NUrnherg - 
er Nnchrichten olmnl a study being 
funded jointly hy the cily'of Nuremberg 
nnd the local club, KC Niirnborg. 



It's Just terrible during the cricket season ... fans at Bremen. 

it*hnlii:>tea) 


■ THE PHENOMENON OF THE SOCCER FAN 

Everybody — except players — turns up to 
talk about just why he bothers 

Andien fans was a right-winger whereas 


T he Bremen congress kicked nff in a 
restrained lush ion. Fans, scientists, 
hoard members of pofessional league 
clubs, social workers, policemen, sports 
teachers and politicians all moved the bull 
around prettily as if none of them actually 
wanted to pul il m lhe hack n| die net. 

This was in sharp contrast to the tra¬ 
ditions of the hall. Here in the commun¬ 
ity centre of Vnhr. a Bremen suburb, the 
local SPD branch holds its meetings uiul 
feelings often run high. 

The high point of this congress was 
instead the match between Wcrder Bre¬ 
men. the Bundesliga champion last year, 
and Bayer Leverkusen. 

The conference had been planned 
and prepared for a year, but thcTC were 
no footballers there. Docs that mean 
that the highly paid players do not have 
a high opinion of their fans, who wee¬ 
kend after weekend, dTivc them on with 
their passion? 

It did emerge in the work groups over 
the three days that matches themselves are 
only the occasion, not the cause, for like- 
minded young people to meet together. 

A 21-year-old woman said: “For se¬ 
ven years, l having been going to 
Schalkc (Schalkc 0-1, a club based at 
Gelsenkirchen, in the Ruhr). 1 feel at 
home among the. fans, but also .when l 
uni not with them. The trips through the 
entire country arc connected with a 
wish for adventure. The diversity and 
meeting new people — 1 like that.” 

She gained confidence when she saw 
she had the ear of Elk Franke, it spons 
scientist front Osnabruck. She continu¬ 
ed: “New people join the group and ev¬ 
eryone talks, naturally, about football. 
When wc travel, both here and in other 
countries, we talk about lhe leant." 

Franke: “They are trying to discover 
themselves within a group of people 
llicirowii age." 

One fun, from Auchcn, said: "All this 
hasn't got very much to do with foot¬ 
ball." He could imagine that he would 
be quite happy within other groups. A 
year and a half ago, he Imd given away 
following football and had become in¬ 
volved 111 politics. The leader of the 


lie was a left-w inger. 

The foils, ahum ton nl them, were 
generally subdued. They sal beneath 
their club flags which decorated \lw 
spartan hall and listened spellbound to 

the wurd' "I ifieiTg.iiloeis. 

The head ol Deutsche Spori/ngtnd, 
Peter I lanisch. .said: “We want everyone 
to have their say — everyone from mem¬ 
bers of the Bonn Bundestag to the fans.” 

There were about 30(1 delegates, a 
third or them fans. This, he said, was not a 
conference about the fans, it was for and 
with them. For three days, everyone 
wanted to learn from each other; they 
w anted tu shurc experiences. 

The supporters were leaving no 
doubt who they supported. As they 
strolled through the streets to the hall, 
their banners proclaimed: “Red Devils”. 
“Green White Angels”. “Manchester 
United Supporters Club West Ger¬ 
many”. "Alcmannia Fan-Club Black 
White” and “Fan-Club Hcidgcn Bayer 
(14 Leverkusen". 

At the meeting, they made their 
points and got the backing of social 
workers. They want to be belter loked 
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after. They feel disregarded. They seek 
financial support. 

One said: “We nrc. after all, an im¬ 
portant commercial factor." 

This clearly tickled the fancy of Wetder 
Bremen's president, Franz Bdhntert, who 
was utso representing the DFB. the Ger¬ 
man football association, who grinned. 

lie admitted frankly: “Wc haven’t 
thought ahead that far. In spite of all the 
commercial is at ion. we must in the future 
take greater care of the Tans. So Tar, we ■ 
haven’t given much attention to them us a 
group" 

But that wasn't a rqutter of commerce. 
Ftmtball got money in the firsL instance 
through the spectators. The fans were a 
part of this.. . i 


I lie Ians did tint want to hear uIhuii lhe 
DFH. the nuiionul association. Unc said it 
had made a l«x>l ol iisdl during the Euro¬ 
pean nations' championship in June. 

'I he speaker rcterrevl u> his own club. 
Buyer Leverkusen, and said il hud made 
,o ,nl.il'k j Ko.Moo Iii.uks s.< [lie I.iiis 

could travel outside Germany during 
the UEFA Cup competition Iasi season 
(it won). He also regretted the aliena¬ 
tion between the players ("the big 
shots." he called them) and the fans. 

The fans resented heing included 
among the hooligans, the rowdies who 
turned to violence. For this reason, nn in¬ 
ter-regional group calling itself “United 
Fair Fans” was founded earlier in the year. 

Frank, speaking at a work-group 
meeting, regretted that the conversation 
was inevitably being drawn towards the 
subject of violence. But the delegates 
did munugc to pull themselves away 
from it and the theme was again only 
mentioned on the periphery. Of neo- 
Nazism there was no sign. 

Thco Weiss is a member of Aulonomen 
Fanprojekl c.V. Borussia Monchcnglad- 
bach (another Uundcslign club). He wrote: 
*Thc fnn scene is chaotic, it varies greatly 
in nature, it is confused and lends itself 
badly to organisation. Members of the 
project pay 21) marks a month and <$11* 
themselves, in the English style, suppor¬ 
ters and not fans.” Fans, says Weiss, has 
such a negative sound to it. 

He said the tension, this lack of order 
tmd the conscious or unconscious individ¬ 
ual and collective drive against routine 
frustration, this was precisely the stimulus. 

A Frankfurt fnn in an armless pink shin, 
said rebellious!)* and doggedly: “When you 
can’t travel on Saturdays, it feels like a 
hole. That’s why il is bud in the off season 
when there is no football.” 

Several fans showed thicir frustration. 
They began, not. too successfully, with a 
quote in English. 

iThcy said they “fell like the fifth wheel 
on the car, caught between the scientists 
and the politicians. The fans are only con¬ 
sidered when they make trouble.” - 

i. . Winfried Wessendorf : 

(Dio Well. Hiinn. 13 August 1088) 


Hooligans: born 
that way, or 
is it practice? 


L ong talks in a Nuremberg bar fre¬ 
quented by fans is characterised by 
some plain spunking. One fan said: “The 
media are always discriminating against 
us." 

Another: “The Press should say what 
really happened — or say nothing at all." ■ 
The fans, followers of lhe Buiulcsligu 
club FC Nuremberg, tell members uf a 
simly group called XIT (the full name is 
nice nnd informative: Gesellschaft fur 
sozialverlriigliche Innovation und Tech- 
noliigic c.V.) about their enjoyment ul 
loothull. about their daily worries, 
about their relationship with the police, 
die club ami the media, and what they 
understand about violence and the peo¬ 
ple who take to violence. 

Just one of the many nhscrvnlions 
was that “brawls are just a trial ul 
strength. It a sort of thing for the second j 
division among the fans.” 

One says: “You can always expect a 
punch-up. But the one against the Ba¬ 
varians (against the funs of Bnycni Mu¬ 
nich after a game a lew weeks ago) was a 
total exception." So. brawls — are they a 
peripheral occurrence or part of the 
programme? 

Violence in connection with soccer 
was around before the emergence of the 
English hooliganism — and obviously 
among Nuremberg fans, w ho arc having 
to battle against a less-ihan-glofious 


past. 

Bcrnd Halfar, of XIT. a sociologist »t 
ihe llntversiiv nf Humhcrs. wns "pleas¬ 
antly surprised how openly every in¬ 
volved in lhe project were to each 
other.” The fans found it interesting that 
someone should come along and discuss 
their problems. 

Since February, a five-member XIT 
group comprising three sociologists, an 
architect and a psychologist have been 
working on an empirical study into viol¬ 
ence in the Nuremberg stadium, "a 
stock-taking of the Nuremberg situa¬ 
tion.” 

Much nf the data hns been collected. 
Information from other similar projects 
is to be incorporated nnd will be pu’ 
Wished at the end of the year. 

Involved arc fans, who are gradually , 
becoming more trusting ; jflf-rwWr’and 1 

members of a work group called “Secur¬ 
ity in the Stadium". The efforts by 
sports authorities, 1 public prosecutor, 
police and club are aimed at eliminating 


the more sensitive points. 

So far, however, not that much illumi¬ 
nating has emerged. Club vice-president 
Syan. Ob«hof.satd;.”We don’t want to 
neglect any point that might help us w 
get to the bottom of an extremely com¬ 
plex problem." • • 

FC Nuremberg has little worries 
about the about'8,000Tans organised 
into about 214 fnn cluhs. Oberhof said 
they identify with the team and contact 
with the club' Is closely maintained > 
through five district coordinators. 1 
The weak point wus those non-brgn- 
nised fans who used football as n pretext 
for looking for trouble. Into this cnieg 0 ' 
ry.wcrc, for exampli, well-dressed pop* 
pers (people with distinctive tyairsiyle* 
effecting a type of trendy elegance); 1 ’' ■ i, 
Halfnr and his team also want tu-^ 
know if the conditions in,England 
warning ; for. European, foot ball; if • 
specific effect is washing across lhe ( 
English Channel; nnd why there is ffiore 
Continued on page 16 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


FRONTIERS 


Traffickers cash in on parents trying to 
get call-up age children out of Iran 


Traffickers in children arc making money 
out of the misery caused by (he Gulf War. 
Parents arc believed to be paying through 
the neck to get their children out of Iran 
with the money going to individuals in 
both Germany and Iran; to organisations 
set up specially to cosh in; and In backhan¬ 
ders to Iranian officials in return for exit 

M ore than 400 Iranian children be¬ 
tween the ages «r six anil Ifi ar¬ 
rived at FrankTurt airport between the 
end of June and the first week of Au¬ 
gust. 

Oil some days, more linve arrived 
than usually arrive in an entire year, 
$nys Giinier Sincntek, head of (lie Youth 
Affairs Office in Hesse. 

There are 500 Iranian children being 
boarded at 50 homes between Kassel 
and Wiesbaden. The homes are run by 
various organisations and the state of 
Hesse, which Frankfurt is pan of. pays. 

Hermann Miiller of the Workers’ 
Welfare Association, works at a transit 
home at Kronberg. just outside Frank¬ 
furt. He says: “The children are in quite 
a slate when they arrive." 

One II-year-old at the home hns 
heart trouble. He ran up and down the 
stairs all day long until his uncle came 
for him. By then he was exhausted. He 
had a briefcase containing a syringe and 
drugs for his injections. 

Three girls sal waiting for their rel- 
itinns from i*> o«lk-u ilwm It 

*WH!irr?fF Uic second attempt! Herr 
Muller said that the parents had come in 
the airport, but could not lake the child¬ 
ren with them because the correct pa¬ 
pers had not been produced. Now it was 
two days later and everything was ar¬ 
ranged. 

The day the girls arrived, a youth au¬ 
thority official brought 12 children 


Continued from page 14 

aggro in English stadia than in packed 
out Italian stadia. 

There are 1,000 theories nbout the 
causes, says Halfar. They range from 
neo-Fascism, unemployment, alcohol, 
tough line by police and so 
on nnd sbrarth. 

Fighting is often regarded as a sport¬ 
ing challenge, according to what the re¬ 
searchers hear. Other fans say the po¬ 
lice take a soft line on principle so that 
individuals are not criminalised from 
the start. 

of fans banned because of getting in¬ 
volved in trouble wpuld be one solution; 
better than letting them carry on as 
hooligans. , 

XIT was founded in T 984 ns an alt¬ 
ernative research organisation. It aims 
«t having a structure dipt is not hierar¬ 
chic but interdisciplinary. . 

it also wants to give unemployed sec¬ 
ondary school graduate* die chance of 
gaining Experience; and; thus, perhaps, 
help their careers, j- : ■, 

So money is welcome;; but. is not. 
planned for, says sociologist Norberf 
Schneider. The city ; dr Nuremberg is 
contributing ff.UQO marks (6 the project - 
and FC Nuremberg ijsel( 4,000 marks JJ. : 
■i 4ndreasRndlnidler ’ . 

■ (Nflrilhcrgcr.Nach rich ton, 30 July 1988) 


visas. The largest group arriving at Frank¬ 
furt airport arc 15-ycar-olds who arc due 
to do their military service with (he Revo¬ 
lutionary Guards. In this article for the 
Frankfurter Allgenielne Zeltung, Stefan 
Schr&der quotes a German official as say¬ 
ing that most of the children “arc in n 
state” when they arrive. 

from Sri Lanka and Iran to the Kron- 
berg home, bringing the number of 
children there to about 50. 

When the children land, social work¬ 
ers from a church organisation usher 
them through passport controls. After¬ 
wards. the Frankfurt youth authority 
takes over. 

The words, “Consult Wolfgang 
Brinkmnnn" were written on a card 
which one child presented to the border 
police. 

“Urinkmiinn," a youth authority offi¬ 
cial, is a well-known name in Teheran. Il 
is believed dial his address and that of 
lhe Kronberg home are worth a lot of 
money there. 

Klaus Sevcrin. of the border police, 
believes dial specialist organisations of¬ 
fering to bring the children of worried 
parents in war- stricken Iran to safety 
are cashing in on die anxiety. 

Sevcrin lias been newly appointed m 
head the Border Police at the airport. 
Since his appointment people who turn 
up to collect children arc more closely 
checked in ncc il llie\ »l*i li;nc rigbi in 

'W KWgy r 

Sevcrin says lie is acting on the in¬ 
structions of the Interior Minister. So¬ 
cial services have criticised the new 
light controls. 

But Sevcrin says they are in the child¬ 
rens interests. Otherwise the risk is that 
money-making third parlies might be¬ 
come involved. 

The Frankfurt public prosecutor's of¬ 
fice managed to get on to the case of an 
Iranian woman who picked up three 
children from the airport and received 
DM500 per head for her troubles. 

But, three days later she handed the 
children over to a Church Social service 
because, she said, she did not have 
room nt her place, 

Investigations against her had to be 
stopped when il could not be proven 
that she was involved in trafficking 
children. 

Continued from ptkge 8 

The fight against the misuse of sub¬ 
level, as in Lower Saxony; hive any 
chqnce. 

At the same time a central public 
prosecutor's office must be set up. 

The variety of links culprits in the calf 
■ battery business have cannot be super- 
| vised by anoutsldcfpubjic'prosecutor. 

There is a parallel spondaic': lhe 
cruelty. The usualiisijigje-ahimal boxbi 
nrc sultable-fbr, neiw-borii ^nirtials, ! !but 
i When the animals Are fattened up they 
: sinnd In the jboxes as if they: we re pie-; 
mentedin. r 'S • 

The Bonn AgriclluraLMinistry is -to' 
ichange thq lnw and: make it. compulsory 
; !for calves to be kept in groups. 1 , i, • • 

Ii Tills will qpdly. throughput the Euro-. : 
: ,pcan; Community. The Dutch a^ree but 
'Belgium, Franca and Italy ard in panic 


These, “smugglers” leave evidence of 
their handiwork nl almost every point of 
the flight route. 

Shabnam, aged 13. for instance, had a 
false passport, which her mother hud 
bought in Teheran. 

The girl said that a family acquaint¬ 
ance passed himself off as her father, 
because her mother, the wife of a former 
air force officer in the Shah’s govern¬ 
ment, could have been exposed lo 
persecution. 

In the case of 13-year-old Farnnm it 
was helping hands in the Iranian For¬ 
eign Ministry who stamped his passport, 
for a price, mi cl niuile il easy for him to 
get through passport control at the air¬ 
port. 

Farnam’s family are royalists and 
members of the ancient Persian Zoroax- 
triiin religion — two rensons why the 
Ayatollah Khomeini's regime would 
persecute them. 

Explaining why his father, n former 
accountant Tor an American firm, would 
pay anything for his son to flee Iran, 
Farnnm said: “My parents only wanted 
lo save my lire.” 

Strict controls at Frankfurt Airport 
have made the business ol smuggling 
children difficult. 

The “smugglers" now try lo gel the 
children from the transit home in Kron- 
herg. using instructions from Iranian 
relatives in Scandinavia or the Nether¬ 
lands. and to smuggle them over the 
, liuulici. jniu these lu uni lies, svheie vi¬ 
sas are required. 

Hermann Miiller described one case 
at Kronberg. He said: "The telephone 
call came at mid-day. Two children 
went out and disappeared just a little la¬ 
ter with all their luggage.” 

There was also a young boy at Kron¬ 
berg who was picked up from the con¬ 
trol counter by a person who claimed to 
be an acquaintance. 

Seven days later he put the child 
down on a street and drove off. 

Wolfgang Brinkmunn said of the con¬ 
trols at Frankfurt Airport: “We arc 
creating a state of crisis. I regard that os 
being unnecessarily tough.” 

Uncles and aunts had come from 
Hamburg to pick up their nephew. 
Speaking about how the regulations 
worked in practice, Brinkmann said that 
an' Iranian, who had travelled from 
Sweden, had to leave his brother in 


because it is a step that threatens the 
livelihood of the operators. 

vertl expqrtsl ln America ihobse ol hor- 
mbnes is pcrmittcd r . •. ; J .' ‘ 

At present it looks ns If (herb has not, 
been enough control and the personnel 
responsible for these controls were; not 
professional enough. ; 

As a result of the meat hygiertc legis¬ 
lation, passed- two years ago, examin¬ 
ations aFUbattoirs should be carried out 
nojt by vets bui by controllers. Their 
trdihing Ts linjitcd to ,a threc-qtonlh 
course.,) '}■’ ^ ‘^ 

Germany,Come out strongly for this' 
kind ofhCfualificjaiion iri Brusselk add 
It was recently pj&sed. J - < 

;. The f-idaith tvlinisiry in Bonn regards 
this qualification as adequate. : v . : t 
: 'i : - AngeldSetfler ,' 

■ » (FrankfurterRundschau, IK Augiwit fSttli) 


tears in the home. Nevertheless before 
the new regulations were introduced, 
six-year-olds had had to sit in the air¬ 
port all day long, because (hey were 
simply overlooked by passport control. 

Now all children from the crisis- 
stricken Gulf can enter the country 
without limitation. 

The interior ministers of the Germ nil 
UinUer have agreed on an “Iranian regu¬ 
lation,” which allows children into the 
country without hindrance. A visa is not 
necessary. 

But the children arc only allowed to 
stay temporarily. 

They cannot make application for 
asylum themselves, but‘the Frankfurt 
Youth Affairs Office, responsible for 
the airport, applies for guardianship of 
the children if no one with parental au¬ 
thority or n representative for the par¬ 
ents turns up. 

After questioning, an application for 
asylum for most of the Iranian children 


menu 


is made lo the federal government offi¬ 
cial responsible at Zirndorf in Bavaria. 

This costs the Frankfurt Youth Af¬ 
fairs Office a lot. 

Legislation makes the community, 
where the children are, responsible for 
paying for their upkeep. 

Gunter Smentck said; "Su long as 
their residential status is not cleared up. 
the local communities concerned must 
fool the hill.” 

At present, on orders Iroin Social Al- 
liiirs Minister Karl-I Icinrich Tnigescr. 
Hesse has taken over responsibility for 
costs. 

l he home o Kronberg has become "a 
clearing post,” where il con lie esta¬ 
blished whether the children should be 
accommodated hy families, relations or 
in a welfare home. Plans arc being con¬ 
sidered lo send the Iranian children to 
other Lander. 

Giinier Smeniek said: “Il would he 
easiest for us if locul communities in 
Lower Saxony and North Rhine-West¬ 
phalia took over payment responsibilit¬ 
ies, but that the children remained in the 
home surroundings they have usually 
got used to.” 

The “clearing process" is made all 
that more difficult because of the var¬ 
ious reasons for leaving I run. 

The “boom" began at the beginning of 
the Iranian school holidays in June. 

Reasons given for leaving Iran for a 
short stay in the Federal Republic range 
from language courses, medical treat¬ 
ment lo visi(ing : rclatives. 

The most usuaj reason the youngsters 
give is that their parents were unhappy 
with the political regime. 

The largest group of youngsters is 
Ihp.’iJ5-yeajrj-°lds,,who ore 
^rocrelreurltt whbpl for military service, 
f to, serve with the Revolutionary Wards, 
, the Pnsdaran. They can disapjjear plmosi 
/ tirinodeed at lhe end of the schpol year. 
jHencothc wave of child : refugees to Ger¬ 
many at this time of the year. 

Tnc children-must register afresh at a 
school every year, If they are not, buck In 
their class rOomon (he first day after the 
■ summer . holidays, 12 September, it 
Would not. necessarily be expected that 
r lhey.had Hewn., Maying house bt;chang- 
;/ ^Schools would oillsp be pos&ibi.Iiiios. ■ 
^;(3ermnn border police in Frnnkfurt are 
l pulled, howev6rJ''that as many as;40 in fli 
r group could 1 board cin ban Air plane with* 
'put die se^riiy fdrces.at Tcliernn airpbrt 
nmiciiigj : Sneffnfctlitfder •.j 

, ; • (Ppinkfgri Allgtrpelii’c Zriiuag 
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